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By MARY 


“TF DON’T s’pose you air goin’ to do much Christmas over 
to your house.” 

Mrs. Luther Ely stood looking over her gate. There was 
a sweet, hypocritical smile on her little thin red mouth 
Her old china blue eyes stared as innocently as a baby’s, 
although there was a certain hardness in them. Her soft 
wrinkled cheeks were pink and white with the true blond 
tints of her youth, which she had never lost. She was now 
an old woman, but people still looked at her with admiring 
eyes, and probably would until she died. All her life long 
her morsel of the world had had in it a sweet savor of ad- 
miration, and she had smacked her little feminine lips over 
it greedily. She expected every one to contribute toward 
it, even this squat, shabby, defiant old body standing square- 
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ly out in the middle of the road. Marg’ret Poole had 
stopped unwillingly to exchange courtesies with Mrs. Luther 
Ely. She looked aggressive. She eyed with a sideways 
glance the other woman’s pink, smirking face. 
“*Tain’t likely we be,” she said, in a voice which age had 
made gruff instead of piping. Then she took a step for 
ward, 
“Well, we ain’t goin’ to do much,” continued Mrs. Ely, 
with an air of subdued loftiness. ‘ We air jest goin’ to hev 
a little Christmas tree for the children. Flora’s goin’ to git 
a few things. She says there’s a very nice ’sortment up to 
White's.” 
arg’ret gave a kind of affirmative grunt; then she 
(Continued on page 890.) 
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VERY time that the great festival of | 

4 Christmas dawns upon the earth it 
brings with it certain reflections, or rather 
emotions, that seem to be as much a part of 
its atmosphere as the frosty sky and keen 
snow scents which in Northern latitudes 
belong to it, and which we most frequently 
associate with our thought of Christmas, in 
spite of the fact that the day comes—and is 
kept, too, with all due state—in the tropical 
and semi-tropical latitudes, where frosty 
weather is unknown. 

The chief of these emotions proper to the 
Christmas season is the consciousness of a 
great and warm good-will to man such as 
that of which the storied angels sang; a | 
good-will which makes us desire every one’s | 
happiness, and inclines us to do all in our 
power to achieve it, so that for the time be- 
ing we feel almost reconciled to our dear- 
est foe, if we have one; a good-will which 
sharpens our needles, empties our larders, 
opens our purses, and brings cordial words 
and kind wishes te our lips; a good-will 
which goes out even to those in the white 
and silent cities of the dead, and lays fresh 
wreaths of Christmas green above the suow 
upon their graves. 

This good-will manifests itself especially 
in relation to children, for whom at this 
time, if never before, it seems to us necessa- 
ry to make the earth teem with happiness. 
And not only do they go on journeys to old 
homes, or receive with all ceremony of wel- 
come those who come journeying to them, 
but they are admitted to all the tempting 
stir of the kitchen in the preparation of sub- 
stantial cheer, they are initiated, to the de- 
light of their small hearts, into the secret 
manufacture of gifts, and are allowed to ex- 
pect sweet accumulations of their own; the 
lighted and laden Christmas tree, the stuffed 
stocking, the crammed shoes beside the bed, 
are promised them, and a whole parapher- 
nalia of mysterious lore, in the form of St. 
Nicholas and Kriss Kringle and the Christ- 
Child, is especially supplied them. Then, 
too, is the time chosen to kindle the child- 
ish heart with pity for the poor, and to draw 
parallels between the condition of the for- 
tunate and of the unfortunate that shall 
move the little souls to compassion and to 
its expression and action. Stories of the 
homeless children and of the desolate wan- 
derers of great cities are told to them, and 
they are given the turkey or the goose or 
the occasional mince-pie to take to families 





about them where there are chiidren who 
would otherwise go without dainties cer- 
tainly, to say nothing of food. 

No other festival thus carries with it quite 
such a spirit of joyousness, apart from its 
own inherent reasons for joyousness. The 
gayety of the Fourtheof July is that of brief 
noise and excitement; the gayety of Thanks- 
giving is contined to one day only; but the 
gladness of Christmas begins in the sweet 
and hidden preparations for the gifts of oth- 


| ers weeks beforehand, and does not end with 


the giving of the gifts; for the satisfaction 
of pleasant duty more than well done re- 
mains long afterward, and the gratification 
from the gifts received is an affair of per- 
manence, an affair of far more permanence 
than the season of Christmas holidays that 
follows them. 

It is surely a pity that the pure joyous- 
ness of such a day should be marred by any- 
thing partaking of the nature of covetous- 
ness, or the sense of acquisition ; but as that 
would seem to be counterbalanced by the 
delight of giving, on the general average, it 
is only just to leave it out of sight. What 
is absolutely to be regretted about the man- 
ner of celebrating the day is that this habit 
of giving to the children has become such a 
prodigal one that it has increased the qual- 
ity and cost of gifts to those who are not 
children, till the custom is likely to become 
a burden, if it has not already become one, 
and possibly to cease altogether by mere 
reason of its excess. 

If the very wealthy limited themselves, 
by the general acceptance of an unwritten 
law, to the giving of Christmas gifts involv- 
ing only a very moderate expenditure, then 
the less wealthy and those to whom the 
giving here meaus the going without there, 
would be able to give and not be pinched 
in the purse for a period of weeks and 
mouths afterward. It is true that the 
Christmas-time affords opportunity and ex- 
cuse to the very wealthy to make gifts that 
it seems to them they cannot make quite 
with, delicacy at other times. But to those 
who truly wish to do generous things, other 
times and seasons can be made propitious 
with a little care and ingenuity. For one 
absolutely needs the Christmas-tide in order 
to make acceptable the gift of those who 
can hardly afford to give at all; but the 
very wealthy, of sufficiently friendly foot- 
ing to give gifts at Christmas or any other 
time, are so indisputably superior in the 
point of ability to give, that rivalry on that 
point is not to be thought of; the giving 
may really take place at any time without 
reference to a general custom or any espe- 
cial season of the year, and acceptance be- 
comes as graceful as bestowing, it being 
taken for granted that the receiver, in ac- 
cepting in such cases, renders as great a fa- 
vor to the giver as the giver renders to the 
receiver—renders it in affording the other 
the chance to enjoy the pleasure of bestow- 
al, and the gratitication belonging to the 
doing of good deeds. 

When it shall be made a general custom 
to give only inexpensive gifts at Christmas- 
time, a great and needed reform will have 
been wrought, and one that will bring more 
comfort to many people than a wilderness 
ef gifts can ever do. A book that costs a 





| dollar and a quarter is as full of the spirit 


of the day as a check many times its worth, 
a diamond, a trinket, or a possession of any 
sort; a photograph, a drawing, a bunch of 
flowers, a bit of handiwork, says all that any 
prodigality can say. It would be well, 
then, for a large number of people of only 
average means—the majority of givers, in- 
deed—if by general consent gifts of any great 
money value should be reserved for their 
own occasions, and it should come to be con- 
sidered something outside of the limits of 
good taste to give any gifts at all on Christ- 
mas Day whose purchase, were the giving 
reversed, would be able to occasion the 
least inconvenience to a narrow purse. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

THE ADVISER OF GIRLS. 
fPXHERE is an Arab tradition of a chief so 
I chivalrous in his protection of friendless 
maidens that he was known throughout his tribe 
as “The Brother of Girls.” There has been no 
actual disappearance of brothers of girls, even in 
this amateur or volunteer style; it is often a gen- 
erous, sometimes a perilous, relation; but the 
volunteer advisers of girls may be found at every 
corner. Not a young theologian so callow but he 
can at least define the proper sphere of a woman ; 
and the most juvenile journalist, just promoted 
from the reporting of college foot-ball matches 
to the preparation of minor editorial para- 
graphs, feels competent to direct the manners and 
morals of every young woman who passes by 
the dusty windows of his office. If she walks 
too slowly, she must be censured ; if she goes too 
fast, she must be checked; and one feather too 
much or too little in her bonnet may secure for 
her a reprimand and for him a theme. Charles 
Lamb, who lost his position as a maker of items 
when he was reduced to saying that he met Al- 
derman on the street that day, and that the 
worthy alderman had never appeared in better 

















condition, might have begun upon a new career 
as a journalist had he been empioyed on a mod- 
ern American newspaper, and set up in business 
as an Adviser of Girls. 

I saw the other day a vehement appeal to 
young women, in some newspaper, to use more 
physical exercise; and the writer eloquently de- 
scribed what running ought to be, and then, 
from personal observation at a woman’s college, 
what the actual running of young girls was. 
One fancied this youth’s sister or his “ best 
girl’—as he would doubtless term her jocosely 
—purchasing some manual of “ sprint-running” 
in order to live up to the full demands of this 
manly censor, The next day, opening my morn- 
ing paper, I came upon a dozen lines of wither- 
ing sarcasm, charging the young women of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, with “always inaugura- 
ting some penitential novelty to be combined 
with amusement,” the specilication being that 
two or three school-girls had occasionally walked 
into Boston—three miles—on a fine autumn morn- 
ing, instead of traversing the distance in a stuffy 
horse-car, very probably standing up all the time 
and holding on by the straps. Some innocent 
maidens in my neighborhood, little knowing how 
exacting is the demand for daily paragraphs, 
were seriously disturbed at this. “Only think, 
the newspapers spoke of it!” I have not since 
heard of their outraging public sentiment by a 
wholesome three-mile walk; but in the mean 
time what becomes of the “ sprint-running” ? 
Could there not at least be some harmony of 
counsel among the Advisers ? 

In the same way young women are constantly 


lectured as to the importance of independence | 


and enterprise if they wish to earn their living; 
they must not limit themselves to school-teaching 
and the sewing-machine, but should push out 


boldly, as men do, find the most available open- 


ing, do the best work they can, and aim ata prop- | 


er remuneration. Acting on this advice, they 
have spread themselves through ali manner of 
positions successfully; but whenever they begin 
to say, “If we do men’s work, why not give us 
men’s pay?” then comes the Adviser of Girls 
and says: “‘Do not endanger your positions by 
unreasonable demands. True, you do men’s 
work, so far as it goes, but what an employer 
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| scalding water. 


really demands is that he should have some one | 


at whom he can swear when he wishes, and you 
had better accept less pay and stop short of the 
swearing.” 
that her employer, so far as she has seen him, 
is a gentleman, and that a gentleman would not 
swear at one in his employ, whether man or wo- 
man. In vain she says that at any rate she will 
risk it, and will take the comfort of higher posi- 
tion and pay until the oaths come about her ears 
too seriously. The Adviser still shakes his head, 
and tells her that she does not know what men 
are. As a matter of fact, I myself think that the 
young woman has the right of it, and that even 
the average employer cares more for being well 
served than for the privilege of behaving like a 
blackguard. It is curious to notice how many of 
these supposed disadvantages of women vanish 
before the influence exerted by women them- 
selves; just as, when they were admitted in some 
places to vote at school elections, everybody won- 
dered how they would endure the smoking and 
spitting about them ; whereas the mere courtesy 
of the male voters at once prohibited smoking at 
the voting-places, and so removed the obstacle. 
Why not admit, once for all, that we are launch- 
ed upon a tide of social change which is greatly 
modifying the position of women, and that they 
are destined to be more and more governed by 
their own good sense and womanly instinct, but 
less and less by the merely masculine adviser ? 
If a young girl has character enough to undertake 
a new and difficult duty, in education, business, or 
anything else, it is generally safer'to trust her to 
take her maiden faine in her own hands, and go 
on to fulfil that duty in her own way, than to 
load her down with counsel, this side and that, 
coming half the time from those who have not 
the slightest advantage over her except the very 
dubious one of sex. Moreover, she may be very 
sure that, as seen in the above instances, no two 
advisers will counsel the same thing. As, in La 
Fontaine’s fable of the rustic and his boy going 
to the fair with their donkey, they find people 
equally ready to expostulate whether they carry 
the animal or he carries them, so is it in most 
of the affairs of life. 
“Quant & vous, suivez Mars, ou ]’'Amonr, ou 
prince ; 
Allez, venez, courez; demeurez en province; 
Prenez femme, abbaye, emploi, gouvernement ; 
Les gens en puarleront, n’en doutez nullement.” 
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And as for the Adviser, 
his little counsels so long 
print or reverential young women to read them. 
He is not really malicious or unkind, but only a 
little superserviceable, and sometimes needs to 
be repressed by some sensible person of the other 
sex, with such invaluable frankness as that said 
to have been employed by a certain eminent lady 
to the founder of the very institution where she 
taught: “The trouble with you is, Mr. , that 
you don’t know anything whatever about girls.” 

Z.. Ws 


he will no doubt give 
as there are types to 








HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXIX.—GENERAL UTILITY. 


‘THE young house-keeper finds emergencies 

constantly arising in the care of her home 
and its contents. Tins and brasses grow dim, 
pots become rusty, accidents happen from unex- 
plained reasons, and she is sometimes almost at 
her wits’ end to know how not only to repair but 
to prevent damages. In the kitchen these trou- 
bles are especially noticeable. Even the rambling 
style that must necessarily mark this chapter can- 


In vain the young woman pleads | 


not exceed the variety of the difficulties that pre- 
sent themselves to the inexperienced mistress of 
a house. 

One of the chief trials of the housewife who 
has stringent notions upon sanitary topics, and 
holds perfect cleanliness an essential to health, 
is found in the refrigerator. It is very hard to 
have this kept in a proper condition. It is not 
very easy to clean, in the first place. The getting 
at the inside of the lower pantry is awkward work, 
and the average maid finds it much simpler to 
slight the task than to do it thoroughly. Yet so 
much depends upon the state of the refrigerator 
that it should never be neglected. Here are kept 
the milk and butter that are among the most 
easily contaminated articles of diet, and here are 
too often thrust odds and ends and scraps that 
are suffered to remain there long enough to be- 
come malodorous, and thus taint other food. 

A mistress who had been confined to her cham- 
ber for nearly a fortnight by a slight attack of 
illness descended to the kitchen for the first time 
after her recovery, and found the cook absent 
from the room, As was her usual custom, the 
mistress proceeded to inspect pantries and re- 
frigerator. The first were in tolerable order, ex- 
cept for the accumulation of little “ dabs” of food 
in half a dozen different vessels, and a general 
dustiness that showed her plainly the advantage 
that had been taken of her temporary seclusion. 
But the condition of the refrigerator filled her 
with horror, The bottom of the cupboard was 
fairly swimming with the water that had trickled 
down from the melting ice above. The smell 
that met the nostrils on opening the door was 
nauseating. Examination revealed a plate of ref- 
use fish, the remains of a meal cooked the week 
before. A couple of chops on another dish were 
white with mould, while a handful of vegetables 
rotted in the corner, And in the midst of all 
stood a plate of butter balls and a pitcher con- 
taining the baby’s supply of milk. 

The refrigerator should never be scoured out 
less often than once a week, and it should be kept 
clean between times, The daily round of the 
mistress ought to insure attention to both these 
directions. The best mixture for scrubbing it 
out is a strong solution of washing soda and 
This may be applied either by 
a small scrubbing-brush or by a cloth, although 
the latter is rather preferable. Everything in 
the refrigerator, including the shelves, should be 
taken out, and the sides receive as vigorous a 


| rubbing as the bottom. Pieces of charcoal should 








be laid in the corners to absorb any lurking odors. 
If such smells are obstinate, the suggestion of- 
fered by a practical writer on housewifery may 
be followed, and a little coffee burned in the 
refrigerator cupboard. The receptacle for ice 
should receive equal care. Bits of bruised vege- 
tables are sometimes allowed to gather here, as 
well as spilt milk and scraps of other food. They 
should all be removed at the weekly cleaning, 
and the soda and water applied here also. Wash- 
ing soda, when used in the right place, is of 
distinct value in the kitchen. It has already 
been suggested as a means for keeping drain- 
pipes free. It is a sworn enemy to grease in any 
form, Stirred into boiling water, and poured 
into soiled kettles or saucepans, it makes short 
work of the food and fat left on the inside of 
these. It is excellent for bringing tarnished tin- 
ware to its normal brightness. With all these 
good qualities, there are yet many mistresses 
who refuse to give it house-room because their 
laundresses will persist in putting it in the wash- 
tub. Not only does it leave a strong and un- 
pleasant odor about the clean garments, but sad 
havoc is made in the fabric by the powerful 
alkali. It eats into the material and rots the 
threads, so that the clothes are speedily riddled 
with tiny holes. The temptation is great to add 
it to the water in which greasy dishcloths are 
washed, but borax answers the purpose nearly 
as well, and does not injure the stuff. Household 
ammonia is nearly as good. This is also excellent 
in cleaning pots and pans, as it cuts the grease 
as readily as does the soda. Such vesseis should 
never be left untouched until cold, but be filled 
with hot water as soon as the food cooked in 
them has been removed. 

It may be remarked by the way that the 
grease that is so diligentiy scoured off upon or- 
dinary occasions is beneficial to unused pots in 
keeping them from rusting. Any iron utensils, 
such as frying-pans, soup - kettles, saucepans, 
broilers, ete., that are kept in a basement, should 
be coated with grease before the family leaves 
town for a three months’ absence in the sum- 
mer. The task is not pleasant, but it is more 
agreeable than coming home to find such articles 
masses of rust, The precaution is not necessary 
if agate iron-ware manufactured by Lalance 
& Grosjean is used. This never rusts, and is 
easily kept clean. The distinction should be 
made between this and the common granite-ware. 
The agate iron is free from the faults of chipping 
and scaling off that one sometimes observes in 
the ordinary granite iron-ware. 

The polishing of the kitchen stove has already 
been mentioned. If the blact.ing is put on thin 
and the stove brushed quickly afterward, the 
work is facilitated. The top may be kept neat 
during the day by having an old whisk-broom 
hanging close by with which to brush off bits of 
food or of anything that is likely to scorch readi- 
ly. The covers should never be permitted to be- 
come red-hot, as this both warps and discolors 
the iron. The ashes from the stove should al- 
ways be sifted, and the cinders left over will 
serve to hold the fire, or to keep the heat low in 
the furnace on warm days. The necessity of 
having plenty of hot water always on the range 
hardly needs reiteration here, except in connec- 
tion with the warning never to fill an empty ket- 
tle while hot with cold water: the cold liquid 
poured on the heated metal causes a sudden con- 
traction that is likely to result in a cracked ket- 
tle. The water for tea or coffee should not have 
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been simmering for hours, but be drawn freshly 
and brought to a boil immediately before it is to 
be used. 

Insects of every kind are the bane of the house- 
keeper. She shrinks equally from the cockroach- 
es that eat her linen, the ants that infest the sug- 
ar barrel, and the flies that swarm from the top 
of the house to the bottom. The last-named are 
the most difficult to dispose of effectually. Screens 
are absolutely necessary, if a pretence of keeping 
them out is attempted. Even with these in doors 
and windows the marauders will succeed in for- 
cing an entrance. They should be beaten out 
early in the morning, and the nets closed imme- 
diately. A potent weapon agaist them is Per- 
sian insect powder. This should be scattered 
about the room, the last thing at night, by means 
of the little blow-guns that come for the purpose. 
All the doors and windows should then be tightly 
shut. In the morning the dead flies that strew 
the floor may be brushed up and committed to the 
kitchen stove, that there may be no possibility of 
their revival. 

Borax is excellent for expelling both water-bugs 
and ants. Mixed with white sugar and sprinkled 
on the floor, it proves fatal to the bugs, and min- 
gled with red pepper and scattered about the pan- 
try shelves, it routs the ants. A simple remedy 
of this kind is far pleasanter than the bondage to 
bother in which many people are kept by the old 
plan of setting everything containing food in an 
outer vessel of water. 

Some new utensils require a preliminary sea- 
soning before they are fit for use. Tins should 
always be filled with water, and a handful of hay 
boiled in this, before they are used. Lamp chim- 
neys are less likely to break if put on the fire in 
a kettle of cold water, and this brought to a boil 
which continues for an hour, Old lamp-burners 
may be renewed by being boiled in soda and wa- 
ter. Lamp chimneys should be cleaned with soft 
tissue-paper, and soft paper is also capital for rub- 
bing the oil off. the body of the lamp. 

Norr.—Since publishing article No. X. of this 
series, containing instructions for keeping silver 
bright, the writer has been informed by the Gor- 
ham Silver Company that the tissue-paper to be 
used for this purpose is of a special make. It is 
technically known as “ grass-bleached, 682,” and 
is not usually sold by stationers. The Canton flan- 
nel for silver-bags is also subjected to a much 
more careful bleaching process than that bestow 
ed upon the material usually sold in dry-goods 
establishments. Both tissue-paper and flannel 
must be procured from a reliable silversmith 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


INEXPENSIVE DRESSES, 
(QF HE shops are filled with good wool fabrics 

i of single color and double fold, sold for 
50 cents to 75 cents a yard, that will make 
pretty and serviceable dresses for the house, and 
that will also be warm enough for the street 
when worn under a long cloak or ulster. The 
combination dress patterns that merchants have 
arranged for holiday sales are partly of plain 
wool and partly of velvet, either striped or barred, 
in similar color to that of the wool or in contrast 
with it. These cost from $7 50 up to $12 00 or 
$15 00 the pattern, and come in stylish shades of 
blue, green, or terra-cotta, with twilled surface, 
smooth like camel’s-hair, or else like the heavier 
diagonal serges. The green wools with green 
and red velvet make pretty dresses for young 
women, and there are Gobelin blue shades with 
blue and brown velvet for those who are older. 
The fancy is to make the lower skirt of such 
dresses perfectly plain, and nearly cover it with 
a long full round over-skirt. The velvet serves 
as part of the lower skirt, set on as a wide border, 
either at the edge or three or four inches above 
it, or else, if there is enough, it may simulate the 
entire lower skirt. Rows of stitching above a 
hem are the only finish required for the over- 
skirt. The basque is plainly fitted, with vest, 
plastron, or revers of the velvet. If the weare: 
prefers a polonaise of the wool goods, she will 
find graceful models In Bazar No. 47, Vol. XX., 
with Supplement patterns and full directions for 
making. 

Black cloth of the quality called ladies’ cloth, 
and also black Henrietta cloth, have again be- 
come favorite materials with ladies, and are used 
even by young ladies, for a basque and long over- 
skirt above a colored lower skirt of cloth or 
plush in tan shades, green, terra-cotta, and also 
the rather light tints of chamois and of pearl 
gray. It is difficult to understand this sudden 
return to black dresses, but they are found to be 
very pretty when combined with a good color. 
A stylish black and tan dress is made of tan-col- 
ored silk for the lower skirt and vest, with black 
cashmere for the polonaise, which nearly con- 
ceals the tan skirt, yet permits part of it to show 
all around. The tan skirt is cut out in slender 
leaf points at the foot, which fall on a velvet 
fold; the front of the black corsage is cut in 
similar points next the tan vest. The felt hat 
or bonnet may be either black or tan-color, with 
black watered ribbon trimming, and the wrap 
may be a jacket of black cloth, or else a long 
cloak of tan or of any other color, provided it 
will conceal the entire costume. 

Garibaldi waists with a pointed yoke and belt 
are the fashionable day corsage with English 
women, and when well fitted they display a neat 
figure to good advantage. These are not the 
full blouses worn long ago under the name of 
Garibaidi shirts, but are more closely fitted, and 
extend below a belt long enough to cover the hips, 
being sloped shorter on the sides, and slightly 
longer in front than behind. They are made of 
faced cloth of light-weight, of cashmere, of jersey 
cloth, and of the fine striped flannels. The yoke 
is usually braided with a darker shade or with 
black, and is done’in lengthwise rows or in the 
favorite vermicelli pattern, The collar is a high 

















standing band, the sleeves have no cuffs, and the 
belt is lapped and pointed; sometimes braiding 
is added on the collar, cuffs, and belt. Young 
ladies wear bright red Garibaldi waists, while 
older ones choose any quiet dark color that will 
answer with various skirts of other colors, also 
with black skirts. 

More dressy jackets for the house are made of 
light cashmere, with a blouse-vest and deep pleat- 
iugs on the front and hips of China crape. The 
fronts of the cashmere slope open from the throat, 
and are cut off at the waist line like a square-cor- 
nered Eton jacket, showing the vest and the low- 
er pleatings; the back is closely adjusted, and is 
as long as the crape front and sides. A pleated 
collar and under-sleeves of the crape are added. 
This is very handsome in réséda cashmere with 
pale pink crape, or in gray-blue cashmere with 
old-rose crape. 

Still more dressy jackets are of surah, opening 
over a guimpe of lace, and with a puff of lace be- 
low the elbow sleeves. This is pretty in poppy 
red surah cut half low and round in the neck, 
with a gathered black lace guimpe. Black wa- 
tered ribbon is then striped diagonally on the 
lower part of the front from the seams under the 
arms. Pink surah is similarly made over white 
lace, and trimmed with white watered ribbon. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

Christmas is close at hand, and the shops are 
gay with novelties for holiday gifts. The fash- 
ionable craze for Russian things is ministered to 
in many beautiful articles of Russian silver, gild- 
ed and made gorgeous with color by enamelling, 
or else of chased silver without polish, as white 
and cold-looking as the snows of Siberia, while 
still other silver pieces have the artistic niello- 
work for decoration, The filigree enamelled sil- 
ver is made into spoons of all sizes, trays for the 
toilette-table, card receivers, tea-caddies, pocket 
bonbonniéres, salt-cellars, napkin-rings, blotters, 
match boxes, candiesticks, and téte-a-téte sets for 
coffee or tea. While dull-tinished silver is plait- 
ed like wicker-basket work for flasks and for 
cake-baskets on which is spread a snowy napkin 





like dumask, or tea-trays are covered with a tow- 
el imitating drawn-work, the border of colored 
Russian embroidery done in enamels, Old pieces 
from the Kremlin are copied, as a silver coffee- 
pot with an appliqué gold design imitating the 
embroidered cloths formerly wrapped around 
such pots to keep the coffee warm, The copper 
and brass work is in large samovars for tea, or 
in tea-bells, fac-similes in miniature of the great 
bell of the Kremlin; Russian sandals are ink- 
stands or ash trays, bears rampant are candle- 
sticks, and paper-weights are a slender Russian 
hound lying at length on a slab of rodenite or of 
jasper, or on a brass ruier or paper-knife, The 
spirited bronzes are groups of animals, herds of 
wild horses, reindeer, bears, and dogs. There are 
also bear candlesticks of bronze, and small bronze 
figure pieces representing a hunter, or skaters, or 
men on sleds mounted on slabs of rock-crystal 
that look like blocks of ice. Carved crystal 
balls, blocks of jasper for paper-weights, jewel 
boxes of jasper and malachite, and most natural- 
looking bunches of fruit, berries, currants, and 
leaves, made of stones in their native colors, just 
as they are found in the Ural Mountains, are 
among these novel importations. The Russian 
porcelains have enamelled decorations and very 
lustrous painting on delicate creamy grounds, 
and are in shallow cups and saucers for after- 
noon teas, and in small trays for cards, or bon- 
bons, salted almonds, or olive dishes, with Sla- 
vonie inscriptions and intricate designs for bor- 
ders. The Russian papier-maché in boxes, 
plaques, trays, ete., has a polished surface like 
lacquer decorated with paintings of Russian 
scenes and figures in brilliant colors that glow as 
if illuminated, 

Collectors of porcelain are advised that Dres- 
den and Sévres wares are in great vogue for bou- 
doirs and drawing-rooms furnished in the prevail- 
ing French styles, amgg:locks and candlesticks ave 
favorite pieces. A new gray-blue shade is seen 
in Sevres porcelain entirely different from the 
dark blue and the light shades so well known; 
and there are other new plain colors in Sévres, 
especially the yellow and ivory tints that are 
effective for large vases and jars, and need only 
a little gilt for decoration. For chambers are 
pretty low candlesticks of blue and white old 
Meissen, with candles decorated to match in color 
and design. Metallic effects are given to crown 
Derby, royal Worcester, and other English wares, 
New Doulton pieces have flower designs set in 
gilt wires that give the effect of cloisonné enam- 
els. The latest Copeland vases have medallions 
of flower paintings, chrysanthemums and roses, 
similar to those of Dresden. Figure pieces imi- 
tating old ivory are in great favor with lovers of 
Worcester, while Dresden statuettes are of the 
gayest colors. The Golconda ware of Wedg- 
wood has large decorative flower designs in vari- 
ous metals, while the unglazed Wedgwood with 
bisque finish has gold decorations and most 
quaint coloring. Bonbon boxes and biscuit box- 
es are popular pieces in English wares, Individ- 
ual salt and pepper boxes of Dresden or of 
printed Worcester are larger than those formerly 
used. 

Novelties in glass-ware come from Nancy, and 
have a splash ground with colored figures in re- 
lief like those of cameo glass, or else the decora- 
tions are of enamel, showing heraldic designs on 
amber, green, rose, or white grounds. New cameo 
vases have classic figures instead of flowers, while 
finger-bowls and toilette bottles have India de- 
signs copied from antique bottles. For long- 
stemmed flowers are inexpensive vases of Eng- 
lish glass, in long cylinder shapes, made rough- 
looking like stems, in white and ruby shades. 
Russian glass vases and table pieces have trans- 
parent enamel decorations of brilliant hues on 
green, rose, and amber grounds. Cut glass re- 
tains its popularity (and its costliness also), not- 
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withstanding the presence of many newer things, 
and is chosen for pot-pourri jars, rose bowls, low 
oblong dishes for celery, bonbon trays, pickle 
jars, biscuit jars, and finger-bowls, with the new 
pillar cutting in long curved and fluted lines, and 
in the intricate Russian cutting that catches the 
light at every point. Candlesticks and lamps of 
cut crystal are very handsome, the globe and vase 
of the lamp being cut to match in elaborate pat- 
terns, Cologne bottles for the dressing-table are 
smaller, and are either square or in globe shape, 
and may have stopples of glass or of repoussé 
silver, the latter being newer. Vinaigrettes are 
also curtailed of their too’ great length, and are 
short enougl: to be almost concealed in the hand. 
Smaller bottles for salts have gold or silver tops, 
and some are set with jewels. 

Pocket-books have resumed the square shape 





used before they became too long and narrow for 
convenience. They are made of lizard -skins 
mottled, and of many different shades, the dura- 
ble seal-skin in black and in tan colors, the 
skins of the kangaroo and elephant, pig-skin 
and goat-skin, with morocec in a great variety 
of colors. Silver mountings are on the hand- 
somest books, merely as a clasp, or as bindings 
at the corners, or in elaborate designs of cherubs 
or flowers—pansies, wild roses, daisies, or forget- 
me-nots—that nearly cover the sides of the book. 
Card cases made to match the pocket-book make 
a pretty pair for gifts to any lady, old or young. 
Men’s card cases of seal or lizard skin are very 
small, and their pocket-books are made double, 
to open on both sides, one side for change and 
the other for memoranda. Letter cases of seal- 
skin are large enough for use, yet slip in the in- 
side coat pocket, 





Tortoise-shell brooches hoiding small and in- 
expensive diamonds are new this season. Silver 
jewelry is in round brooches of flower patterns 
in bright silver and in the dull oxidized silver, 
also with enamelled surfaces that copy the tints 
of the flowers most perfectly. Hair-pins for use 
and for decoration are shown in tortoise-shell, in 
silver, and in gold. Those of silver are liked for 
gray hair, the small gold pins are for blondes, 
while the shell pins are used by all. 

Small pieces of silver that make pretty gifts 
are pen holders in repoussé designs or twisted 
spirals, long pencils to keep in note-books or let- 
ter cases, and dainty book-markers with silken 
tassel to keep the place in the book; these cost 
$1 25, and letter openers begin at $2. Heart- 
shaped bonbonniéres and round boxes for the 
pocket are of etched or hammered silver, and also 
of gold with enamel, A fad with women of wealth 
is for silver toilette articles to display on dress- 
ing stands. Repoussé silver designs are done on 
the backs of brushes and combs, on hand-glass- 
es, on trinket boxes that serve also as pin-cush- 
ions, silver stoppers for bottles, shoe-lorns, but- 
ton-hooks, match-safes and pin trays, and even 
the handles of powder-puffs and of the tiny fea- 
ther duster are of sterling silver. 

Lorgnettes with an opera-glass attached are 
made of shell with long carved handles, Amber 
colored shell lorgnettes are slightly curved in 
shape, and are carved in flower and arabesque de- 
signs. Woven chains of Japanese silk cord pass- 
ed around the neck are used for carrying lor- 
guettes. 

A leather wristlet for holding a watch is a use- 
ful novelty for horseback riders, for tennis play- 
ers and bicyclers,as the watch is always visible 
and easily gotten at; the bracelet costs $7, and a 
nickel watch is added for $.2, but the wearer’s 
own watch may also be fitted in. Gifts for men 
are the new cork-wood canes, with coin tops in 
silver or gold, or other sticks of malace: 
der, ash, hazel, or bamboo, with a large knob or 
crutch top of silver or of buek-horn. Men’s um- 
brellas have similar knobs or crutch handles, 
while others are partly of colored ivory and partly 
silver, and some have niello decorations, and sticks 
covered with lizard-skins. 

Many pretty things are made of chamois-skin 
decorated with painted metal flowers, such as tiny 
bags for jewels, larger bags for buttons, duster 
bags, pouches Lor Lobacco, photograph cases, 8pec- 
tacle cases, scarfs for buffets and dining-room 
corner shelves. Leaves of chamois, veined and 
painted, are eye-glass cleaners, and pen-wipers are 
bundles of chamois cut in fringed ends. Book 
covers of painted leather, with velvet back and 
satin lining, are for preserving finely bound books 
when being used. Covers for photographs are 
made of canvas, or of India silks, or antique bro- 
cades ; some are in book shape, others are on open 
stands, and some stand as easels. There must 
also be a fad for bags, as they are shown for many 
things and of many fabrics, as stocking bags of 
canvas, made long and slender, slipper bags of 
satin, smaller than those of last year; linen or sat- 
in bags for shoe-findings, with buttons, strong 
thread, wax, and needles; India silk bags mount- 
ed on whitewood or oak forms, and furnished 
with pockets for needle-work ; lovely work-bags 
of ribbons doubled and sewed to a hexagon bot- 
tom, the doubled ribbon forming a pocket on each 
of the six sides, marked Tapes, Needles, Silks, 
etc. ; and the climax is reached in great bags of 
satin for scraps and waste-papers, mounted in 
costly frames of polished brass or of iron. 

Square baskets of painted wood with satin lin- 
ing are the new work-baskets. Laundry lists of 
celluloid in book shape are useful to all, and né- 
cessaires of linen admirably fitted up are a friend 
in need for bachelors. Fans of sweet-grass make 
a room fragrant, and serve also for hand screens. 
Large wall-pockets for newspapers are painted 
on card-board. Tiny cozies to cover a boiled egg 
and keep it warm are made of wadded silk, and 
larger tea cozies are of antique brocades, of plush, 
and embroidered silks. Down pillows have In- 
dia silk covers, and sofa cushions are oblong this 
season, and covered with old tapestry. Foot- 
stools have metal frames of silver or of white 
and gold, and are mounted with brocade, tapes- 
try, or velvet. For holding gentlemen’s dress 
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neckties are narrow boxes covered with silk or 
canvas, with a cushion in the lid in which searf- 
pins are stuck. 

Porcelain inkstands, low and square, with large 
knob tops, come in blue and white German wares 
und in creamy Kioto; the cut-glass inkstands have 
pillar cutting, with large top and tray of repoussé 
silver. Calendars of all kinds are in favor, from 
those of paper, celluloid, and leather to the costly 
ones mounted on stands of old ivory or of silver, 
open in front cards marked with the 
davs of the week and month. 


to show 
Stationery cases 
and writing pads have covers of seal-skin, of mo- 
rocco, and of st imped leather, and writing sets 
for the library table are of bronze and of gilt. 
Vienna leather sets of small books for accounts 
and addresses have peacock-feather decorations, 
and similar feathers are on memorandum pads 
for library tables, and on the many gilt articles— 
trays, card-receivers, and match-safes—seut out 
from Vienna. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Broruers ; 
Co, 


STERN 
AlrkeN, Son, & Co.; and Tirrany & 
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On the first Saturday after the death of Miss 
EmMaA Lazakvs her memory was honored in all 
the Jewish pulpits of New York, and the hymns 
that were sung were selected from her poems. A 
more graceful compliment could not Lave been 
paid this gifted poet. 

—-JOseEF HOFMAN, the celebrated boy p‘anist, 
has arrived in New York, and bis performances 
have won instant adiniration. He has proved to 
be all that his managers claim for him, and he is 
much more than infant prodigy. Young 
HorMAN is ten years old, and dresses us boys of 
that age usually do. He is a serious child, and 
music to him is a religion. When he was five 
years old, if be happened to be at a concert where 
a singer sang oul of tune, he would oury his face 
in his hands and groan aloud. If the untuneful 
singing continued, he reprimanded thie 
and lett the hail. 

—The tour of New York city is getting to be 
quite a part of an actor's season’s work. Some 
weeks ago Mr. JEFFERSON played a most suc- 
cessful cugayement at the Star ‘Theatre, on 
Broadway near Fourteenth Street; a fortuigit 
later he went further dowu Broadway, to Niblo’s 
Garden, aud will within a week or two open an 
engagement at the Grand Opera-house, on the 
West side of the city. In a recent interview Mr. 
JEFFERSON said that he had never discouraged 
young people who have talent from going upon 
the stage. In this he differs from CHAKLoTTs 
CUSHMAN, Who told a friend rather than let his 
daugliter become an actress he lad better place 
her vehind bolt and bars, anu if that did not re- 
strain her, to administer a dose of cold poison. 

—CHARLES Dakwin found backgammon a 
great mental relaxation, und be was very fond 
of novels tor the same purpose, ‘The great uat- 
uralist did iaost of his writing sitting in a large 
horse-hair chair by the fire, upon a board streteh- 
ed across the arms. When he had many or lomg 
letters to write he dictated them trom rough 
copies written On the bucks of manuscripts or 
proot-sheets. He kept all the letters he re- 
ceived—a habit caught from his father. When 
his letters were finished he lay on a sefa in bis 
bedroom and had novels read him, while he 
smoked a cigarette or regaled bis uustrils with 
snuff. 

—On the publication of the English edition 
of the December number of Hakper’s MaGa 
Zink, the London correspondent of the New 
York Times cabled to that paper as follows: 
**Mark Twain’s burlesque letter to the Queen 
in the Christinas HAkPER’S has taken well in 
Loudon. In the clubs last night L found meu 
reading it aloud to groups, all shouting with 
laughter. The evening Globe printed it entire 
yesterday, and is suid to lave sold several thou- 
sund extra copies.”’ 

—Miss HeLen A. SHAFER, Senior Professor of 
Mathematics at Wellesle;, bus been appointed 
acting President of that college. Miss SHaren 
was born in Newark, New Jersey, but her home 
is in Ohio, and she is a graduate of Oberlin. For 
eleven years she has been Professor of Mathe- 
mutics at Wellesley, and is in full sympathy with 
Miss FrReEMAN’S form of government. She isa 
thorough disciplinarian, and is remarkable for 
her executive ability. ellesley is to be con- 
gratulated upon having so near at hand su wor- 
thy a successor to Miss FREEMAN. 

—The runaway marriage of SUZANNE Ban- 
CROFT, granddaughter of the historian, to 
CHAKLES CARROLL, of Maryland, proved a nine 
days’ wonder to Washington society. The run 
aways were forgiven at ounce by the venerable 
historian, who, however disappointed he nay 
have been that his granddaughter did not marry 
the noble Frenchman to whom was en 
guged, bas taken his American grandson-in-law 
to his heart, and all goes well. The young cou- 
ple have in the mean time gone to the home of 
the CARROLLS, in Howard County, Maryland. 
Young Mrs. CARROLL is considered «a beauty, 
and has a great deal of the ehie of her French mo 
ther in her composition, Her husband is a hand- 
some fellow of about twenty-three, of slight tig- 
ure, and dresses with gentlemanly taste. 

—Mrs. Senutor SHERMAN is suid to be an ex- 
ceptionally tine house keeper, and to understand 
cooking as well as a French chef. At ber home 
in Maustield, Ohio, she keeps some tine Jersey 
cows, and superintends the making of her owu 
butter. 

—EpWARD EMERSON, the son of the poet, it is 
said, wishes to give up the profession of phy- 
sician, and devote himself to art. EmMeEnson’s 
widow and his daughter ELLEN still live in the 
old homestead at Concord, Massachusetts. The 
other daughter, Eprru, married a wealthy Bos 
tonian by the nume of ForBEs, Who owns an 
island twenty miles in circumference lying in 
Buzzard’s Bay, where he makes his home in the 
summer-time. This place is described as little 
short of fairy-land. Mrs. Fores is fond of life 
and society, and has a just regard for the man- 
dates of fashion. Her sister ELLEN, on the oth 
er hand, regards dress merely in the light of 
something to clothe herself with. She cares 
nothing for society, in a fushionable sense, and 
devotes herself to doing good among her fellow- 
towns-people, who regard ler as something little 
Jess than an angel of light. 
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Visiting Toilettes. 


| 1.—Visiting costume of pear! gray cloth, trimmed with gold 

embroidery and cut-work done on the cloth, and chinchilla 
fur. The round skirt is very plain, and is bordered with chinchilla 
The over-skirt, caught up high on the left side, falls to the foot in 
front, and is very full on the right side and in the back. Two 
scarfs hang on the left side, finished with ribbon loops and ends. 
The basque has its ends turned up in loops all around and lined 
with silk. The vest is of pear! gray China crape, pleated below 
and gathered above; a band of the embroidery with a slight edge 
of fur is down each side of the vest, and crosses it on the bust and 
at the end. Other bands of embroidery come out from under the 
arms on the basque only, and still others form a collar and cuffs. 
Hat of red felt, trimmed with red velvet, red feather, and gray rib- 
born. Mastic-colored Suéde gloves. 

Fig. 2.—Rich cloak of golden brown silk, a soft thick gros grain, 
combined with ciselé velvet that has large brown figures on a pale 
blue satin ground. The fur trimming is natural beaver This 
cloak, which opens slightly at the foot in front to show a pleating 
of brocade, is of the visite-redingote shape. The fronts and the 
skirt gathered at the top are of the brown silk; the side panels 
and large visite sleeves are of the velvet. The fur is placed down 
the front on each side in a long band tapering narrowest at the 
waist line and broader above and below; it also forms the collar 
and cuffs. A passementerie ornament trims the back, Brown 
silk as soft as surah lines this cloak throughout. Tt may also be 
lined with pale blue or with flame-color. Brown felt hat turned 
up high in front and trimmed with blue China crape and blue and 
brown feathers. The small muff is of the brown silk, edged with 
the velvet, and trimmed with a bow of brown ribbon. 





| crape, with a lacquered white frame. 
| an appliqué border of cream lace, the net ground of which has 
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VISITING TOILETTES. 


Evening Fans. 
See illustration on page 888, 


Tue slender oval fan at the left of this group ‘s of straw-colored 
The edge is surrounded with 


been cut away, A painted decoration of flowers and butterflies is 
at thecentre. The middle fan is of érange gauze, with floral or- 
namentation in water-colors. The sticks are of gilded wood. To 
the right is a large fan of bronze-colored ostrich feathers attached 
to gilt sticks, A ribbon bow trims the frame. 


Stand for Toilette Bottles, 


See illustration on page 888, 


Tuts gilded wicker stand for a pair of toilette bottles is orna- 
mented with embroidered valances on the receptacles for the bot- 
tles. The ground is olive felt, which is ornamented with an appli- 
qué design in two shades of terra-cotta felt, that is edged with 
laid chenille and metallic cord, and veined in silk. Ball tassels 
trim the handle and the points of the valance. 


Breakfast Caps.—Figs.1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 888. 


A Lace handkerchief sixteen inches square and bordered yellow 
ribbon are the materials employed for the cap Fig. 1. A small 
frame of wired net forms the foundation, which is covered and 
concealed by ribbon. The lace square is pleated together at the 
centre, and mounted on the frame, and a large bow of ribbon is 
placed against the front. 
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The cap Fig. 2 is made of point d’esprit lace and narrow light 
blue feather-edged ribbon. A fringe of ribbon loops is set around 
the edge of the small net frame. This is surmounted by two pleat- 
ed frills of lace, and above this the centre of the crown is filled 
with frilled lace and drooping loops of ribbon. 


Concert or Theatre Cape. 


See iliustration on page 888. 


Tuts cape for evening wear is in rich open embroidery of gold 
and jet on black satin. The design is outlined in gold embroidery 
and filled in with jet beads, and the figures are connected by lace 
bars and wheels in gold; the black ground is cut away around and 
between the outlines, and the cape is lined with dark red silk, which 
is visible in the interstices. 


Tea Cozy.—Appliqué Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 888. 


Tue cozy illustrated is made of dark red cloth. It is in three 
sections, each section being degorated with a design in appliqué 
embroidery. Felt of a pale olive tint is used as a ground for the 
embroidery, which is executed in gold, olive, and terra-cotta. The 
figures of the design are variously outlined with gold or tinted me- 
tallic cord, chenille, and couched strands of tapestry wool. The 
heavy parts of the design are filled in with silk or tapestry wool in 
Janina stitch—a sort of wide open herring-bone; other parts have 
scrolls of laid metallic cord or chenille, or are veined in feather 
stitch with silk. The felt is cut away around and between the em- 
broidery, after which it is applied on the cloth. The shape of the 
cozy is determined, of course, to some extent by the size and shape 
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of the teapot. The model is cut in three pieces, 
thirteen inches high by ten wide, which are curved 
on the sides to a point at the top. It has a warm, 
thickly wadded lining and a canvas interlining. 
The lower edge is finished with a thick cord, and 
a cord loop on the point serves for a handle. 





A STOLEN CHRISTMAS. 
{Continued from front page.) 


tried to move on, but Mrs. Ely would not let 
her 

“TI dun know as you hev noticed our new cur- 
tains,” said she. 

Had she not! Poor Marg’ret Poole, who had 
only green paper shades in her own windows, 
had peeped slyly around the corner of one, and 
watched mournfully, though not enviously, her 
opposite neighbor tacking up those elegant Not- 
tingham Jace draperies, and finally tying them 
back with bows-of red ribbon. 

Marg’ret would have given much to have scout- 
ed scornfully the idea, but she was an honest 
old woman, if not a sweet one. 

“Yes, I see em,” said she, shortly. 

* Don’t you think they’re pretty ?” 

“Well ’nough,” replied Marg’ret, with another 
honest rigor. 

“They cost consider’ble. I told Flora I thought 
she was kind of extravagant; but then Sam’s 
airnin’ pretty good wages. I dun know but they 
may jest as well hev things. Them white cotton 
curtains looked dreadful kind of gone by.” 

Marg’ret thought of her green paper ones. 
She did not hate this other old woman; she at 
once admired and despised her; and this admira- 
tion of one whom she despised made her angry 
with herself and ashamed. She was never at 
her ease with Mrs. Luther Ely 

Mrs. Ely had run out of her house on purpose 
to intercept her and impress her with her latest 
grandeur—the curtains and the Christmas tree. 
She was sure of it. Still she looked with fine 
appreciation at the other's delicate pinky face, 
her lace cap adorned with purple ribbons, her 
black gown with a flounce around the bottom. 
The gown was rusty, but Margaret did not notice 
that; her own was only a chocolate calico. Black 
wool of an afternoon was sumptuous to her. She 
thought how genteel she looked in it. Mrs. Ely 
still retained her slim, long-waisted effect. Mar- 
g’ret had lost every sign of youthful grace; she 
was solidly square and stout. 

Mrs. Ely had run out, in her haste, without a 
shawl; indeed, the weather was almost warm 
enough to go without one. It was only a week 
before Christmas, but there was no snow, and 
the grass was quite bright in places. There were 
green lights over in the field, and also in the 
house yards. There was a soft dampness in the 
air, which brought spring to mind. It almost 
seemed as if one by listening intently might hear 
frogs or bluebirds. 

Now Marg’ret stepped resolutely across the 
street to her little house, which was shingled, but 
not painted, except on the front. Some one had 
painted that red many years before. 

Mrs, Ely, standing before her glossy white cot- 
tage, which had even a neat little hood over its 
front door, cried, patronizingly, after her once 
again. 

“I’m comin’ over to see you as soon as I kin,” 
said she, “arter Christmas. We air dretful busy 
now.’ 

“Well, come when ye kin,” Marg’ret respond- 
ed, shortly, Then she entered between the dry 
lilac bushes, and shut the door with a bang. 

Even out in the yard she had heard a shrill 
clamor of children’s voices from the house ; when 
she stood in the little entry it was deafening. 

“Them children is raisin’ Cain,” muttered she. 
Then she threw open the door of the room where 
they were. There were three of them in a little 
group near the window. Their round yellow 
heads bobbed, their fat little legs and arms swung 
wildly. “Granny! granny !”’ shouted they. 

“ For the land sake, don’t make such a racket ! 
Mis’ Ely kin hear you over to her house,” said 
Marg’ ret. 

“Untie us. 
Say, Granny.” 

“Til untie ye jest as soon as I kin get my 
things off. Stop hollerin’.” 

In the ceiling were fixed three stout hooks. A 
strong rope was tied around each child’s waist, 


Ain’t ye goin’ to untie us now? 





and the two ends fastened securely around a | 
hook. The ropes were long enough to allow the | 


children free range of the room, but they kept 
them just short of one dangerous point—the stove. 
The stove was the fiery dragon which haunted 
Marg’ret’s life. Many a night did she dream 
that one of these little cotton petticoats had 
whisked too near it, and the flames were roaring 
up around a little yellow head. Many a day, 
when away from home, the same dreadful pictures 
had loomed out before her eyes; her lively fancy 
had untied these stout knots, and she had hur- 
ried home in a panic. 

Marg’ret took off her hood and shawl, hung 


them carefully in the entry, and dragged a wood- | 


en chair under a hook. She was a short woman, 


and she had to stretch up on her tiptoes to untie | 


those hard knots. 
red. 

This method of restriction was the result of 
long thought and study on her part. She had 
tried many others, which had proved ineffectual. 
Willy, the eldest, could master knots like a sailor, 
Many a time the grandmother had returned to 
find the house empty. Willy had unfastened 
his own knot and liberated his little sisters, 
and then all three had made the most of their 
freedom. But even Willy, with his sharp five- 
year-old brain and his nimble little could 
not untie a knot whose two ends brus the 
ceiling. Now Marg’ret was sure to find them all 
where she left them. 

After the children were set at liberty she got 


Her face turned a purplish- 
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their supper, arranging it neatly on the table be- 
tween the windows. There was a nice white 
table cover, and the six silver teaspoons shone. 
The teaspoons were the mark of a flood-tide of 
Marg’ret’s aspirations, and she had had aspira- 
tions all her life. She had given them to her 
daughter, the children’s mother, on her marriage. 
She herself had never owned a bit of silver, but 
she determined to present her daughter with 
some. 

“I’m goin’ to hev you hev things like other 
folks,” she had said. 

Now the daughter was dead, and she had the 
spoons. She regarded the daily use of them as 
an almost sinful luxury, but she brought them 
out in their heavy glass tumbler every meal. 

“Tm goin’ to hev them children learn to eat 
off silver spoons,” she said, defiantly, to their 
father ; “they'll think more of themselves.” 

The father, Joseph Snow, was trying to earn a 
living in the city, a hundred miles distant. He 
was himself very young, and had not hitherto dis- 
played much business capacity, although he was 
good and willing. They had been very poor be- 
fore his wife died; ever since he had not been 
able to do much more than feed and clothe him- 
self. He had sent a few dollars to Marg’ret from 
time to time—dollars which he had saved and 
scrimped pitifully to accumulate—but the burden 
of their support had come upon her. 

She had sewed carpets and assisted in spring 
cleanings—everything to which she could turn a 
hand. Marg’ret was a tailoress, but she could 
now get no employment at her trade. The boys 
all wore “store clothes” in these days. She could 
only pick up a few cents at a time; still she man- 
aged to keep the children in comfort, with a roof 
over their heads and something to eat. Their 
cheeks were fat and pink; they were noisy and 
happy, and also pretty. 

After the children were in bed that night she 
stood in her kitchen window and gazed across at 
Mrs. Luther Ely’s house. She had left the candle 
in the children’s room—the little things were 
afraid without it—and she had not yet lighted 
one for herself; so she could see out quite plain- 
ly, although the night was dark. There was a 
light in the parlor of the opposite house; the 
Nottingham lace curtains showed finely their pat- 
tern of leaves and flowers. Marg’ret eyed them. 
*'Tain’t no use my tryin’ to git up a notch,” she 
muttered. “’Tain’t no use for some folks. They 
*ain’t worked no harder than I have; Louisa Ely 
’ain’t never begun to work so hard’; but they kin 
have lace curtains an’ Christmas trees.” 

The words sounded envious. Still she was 
hardly that; subsequent events proved it. Her 
“tryin’ to git up a notch” explained everything. 
Mrs. Luther Ely, the lace curtains, and the Christ- 
mas tree were as three stars set on that higher 
“notch” which she wished to gain. If the other 
woman had dressed in silk instead of rusty wool, 
if the lace draperies had been real, Marg’ret would 
hardly have wasted one wistful glance on them. 
But Mrs, Luther Ely had been all her life the one 
notch higher, which had seemed almost attain- 
able. In that opposite house there was only one 
carpet; Marg’ret might have hoped for one car- 
pet. Mrs. Ely’s son-in-law earned only a com- 
fortable living for his family; Marg’ret’s might 
have done that. Worst of all, each woman had 
ove daughter, and Marg’ret’s had died. 

Marg’ret had been ambitious all her life. She 
had made struggle after struggle. The tailoress 
trade was one of them, She made up her mind 
that she would have things like other people. 
Then she married, and her husband spent her 
money. One failure came after another. She 
slipped back again and again on the step to that 
higher notch. And here she was to-night, old 
and poor, with these three helpless children de- 
pendent upon her. 

But she felt something besides disappointed 
ambition as she stood gazing out to-night. 

“Thar’s the children,” she went on; “can’t 
have nothin’ for Christmas. 1 ’ain’t got a cent I 
kin spare. If I git’em enough to eat, I’m lucky.” 

Presently she turned away and lighted a lamp. 
She had some sewing to do for the children, and 
was just sitting down with it, when she paused 
suddenly and stood reflecting. 

“T've got a good mind to go down to White’s 
an’ eee what he’s got in for Christmas,” said she. 
“Mebbe Joseph ll send some money ‘long next 
week, an’ if he does, mebbe I kin git em some 
little thing. It would be a good plan for me to 
kind of price ’em.” 

Marg’ ret laid her work down, got her hood and 
shawl, and went out, fastening the house securely, 
and also the door of the room where the stove 
was, 

To her eyes the village store which she pre- 
sently entered was a very emporium of beauty 
and richness. She stared at the festoons of ev- 
ergreens, the dangling trumpets and drums, the 
counters heaped with cheap toys, with awe and 
longing. She asked respectfully the price of this 
and that, some things less pretentious than the 
others. But it was all beyond her. She might 
as well have priced diamonds and bronzes. As 
she stood looking, sniffing in the odor of ever- 
green and new varnish, which was to her a very 
perfume of Christmas arising from its fulness 
of peace and merriment, Flora Trask, Mrs. Ely’s 
daughter, entered. Marg’ret went out quickly. 
“She'll see I ain’t buyin’ anything,” she thought 
to herself. 

But Marg’ret Poole came again the next day, 
and the next, and the next—morning, afternoon, 
andevening. “I dun know but I may want to buy 
some things by-an’-by,” she told the proprietor, 
extenuatingly, “‘an’ I thought I'd kind of like to 
price ’em.” 

She stood about, eying, questioning, and fin- 
gering tenderly. No money-letter came from 
Joseph. She inquired anxiously at the post-of- 
fice many times a day. She tried to get work to 
raise a little extra money, but she could get none 
at this time of the year. She visited Mrs. White, 





the store-keeper’s wife, and asked with forlorn 
hope if she had no tailor-work for her. There 
were four boys in that family, But Mrs. White 
shook her head. She wasa good woman. “I’m 
sorry,” said she, “but I haven’t got a mite. The 
boys wouldn’t wear home-made clothes.” 

She looked pitifully at Marg’ret’s set, disap- 
pointed face when she went out. 

Finally those animals of sugar and wood, those 
pink-faced, straight-bodied dolls, those tin trump- 
ets and express wagons, were to Marg’ret as the 
fair apples hanging over the garden wall were to 
Christiana’s sons in the Pilgrim’s Progress. She 
gazed and gazed, until at last the sight and the 
smell of them were too much for her, 

The evening before Christmas she went up to 
the post-office. The last mail was in, and there 
was no letter for her. Then she kept on to the 
store. It was rather early, and there were not 
as vet many customers. Marg’ret began looking 
about as usual. She might have been in the 
store ten minutes when she suddenly noticed a 
parcel on the corner of a counter. It was nicely 
tied. It belonged evidently either to one of the 
persons who were then trading in the store or 
was to be delivered outside later. Mr. White 
was not in; two of his sons and a boy clerk 
were waiting upon the customers. 

Marg’ret, once attracted by this parcel, could 
not take her eyes from it long. She pored over 
the other wares with many sidelong glances at 
it. Her thoughts centred upon it, and her im- 
agination. What could be in it? To whom 
could it belong ? 

Marg’ret Poole had always been an honest wo- 
man. She had never taken a thing which did 
not belong to her in her whole life. She sud- 
denly experienced a complete moral revulsion. 
It was as if her principles, where weights were 
made shifty by her long watching and longing, 
had suddenly gyrated in a wild somersault. 
While they were reversed, Marg’ret, warily glan- 
cing around, slipped that parcel under her arm, 
opened the door, and sped home. 

It was better Christmas weather than it had 
been a week ago. There was now a fine level of 
snow, and the air was clear and cold. Marg’ret 
panted as she walked. The snow creaked under 
her feet. She met many people hurrying along 
in chattering groups. She wondered if they 
could see the parcel under her shawl. It was 
quite a large one. 

When she got into her own house she hasten- 
ed to strike a light. Then she untied the parcel. 
There were in it some pink sugar cats and birds, 
two tin horses and a little wagon,a cheap doll, 
and some bright picture-books, besides a paper of 
candy. 

“My land!” said Marg’ret, “won't they be 
tickled !” 

There was a violent nervous shivering all over 
her stout frame. “ Why can’t I keep still ?” said 
she. 

She got out three of the children’s stockings, 
filled them, and hung them up beside the chim- 
ney. Then she drew a chair before the stove, and 
went over to the bureau to get her Bible: she 
always read a chapter before she went to bed. 
Marg’ret was not a church member, she never 
said anything about it, but she had a persistent, 
reticent sort of religion. She took up the Bible; 
then laid it down; then she took it up again with 
a clutch, 

“T don’t keer,” said she, “ I’ain’t done nothin’ 
so terrible out of the way. What can’t be airned, 
when anybody’s willin’ to work, ought to be took. 
I’m goin’ to wait till arter Christmas; then I’m 
jest goin’ up to Mis’ White’s some arternoon, 
an’ I’m goin’ to say, ‘ Mis’ White,’ says I, ‘ the 
day before Christmas I went into your husband's 
store, an’ I see a bundle a-layin’ on the counter, 
an’ I took it, an’ said nothin’ to nobody. I 
shouldn’t ha’ done such a thing if you’d give me 
work, the way I asked you to, instead of goin’ 
outside an’ buyin’ things for your boys, an’ rob- 
bin’ honest folks of the chance to airn. Now, 
Mis’ White, I'll tell you jest what I’m willin’ to 
do: you give me somethin’ to do, an’ I'll work out 
twice the price of them things I took, an’ we'll 
call it even. If you don’t, all is, your husband 
will hev to lose it.’ I wonder what she'll say to 
that.” 

Marg’ret said all this with her head thrown 
back, in a tone of indescribable defiance. Then 
she sat down with her Bible and read a chapter. 

The next day she watched the children’s de- 
light over their presents with a sort of grim 
pleasure. 

She charged them to say nothing about them, 
although there was little need of it. Marg’ret 
had few visitors, and the children were never al- 
lowed to run into the neighbors’. 

Two days after Christmas the postmaster 
stopped at Marg’ret’s house: his own was just be- 
yond, 


He handed a letter to her. “This came 
Christmas morning,” said he. “I thought I'd 


bring it along on my way home. I knew you 
hadn’t been in for two or three days, and I 
thought you were expecting a letter.” 

“Thank ye,” said Marg’ret. She pulled the 
letter open, and saw there was some money in it. 
She turned very white. 

“Hope you ’ain’t got any bad news,” said the 
postmaster. 

“No, I ’ain’t.” After he had gone she sat down 
and read her letter with her knees shaking. 

Joseph Snow had at last got a good situation. 
He was earning fifty dollarsa month. There were 
twenty dollars in the letter. He promised to send 
her that sum regularly every month. 

“ Five dollars a week !” gasped Marg’ret. “ My 
land! An’ I’ve—stole /” 

She sat there looking at the money in her lap. 
It was quite late; the children had been in bed 
a long time. Finally she put away the money, 
and went herself. She did not read in her Bible 
that night. 


She could not goto sleep. It was bitterly cold. 





The old timbers of the house cracked. Now and 
then there was a sharp report like a pistol. 
There was a pond near by, and great crashes came 
from that. Marg’ret might have been, from the 
noise, in the midst of a cannonade, to which her 
own guilt had exposed her, 

“?Tain’t nothin’ but the frost,” she kept saying 
to herself. 

About three o’clock she saw a red glow on the 
wall opposite the window. 

“I’m ’maginin’ it,” muttered she. She would 
not turn over to look at the window. Finally she 
did. Then she sprang,and rushed toward it. 
The house where Mrs. Luther Ely lived was on 

re, 

Marg’ret threw a quilt over her head, unbolted 
her front door, and flew. “Fire! fire!” she yell- 
ed, “Fire! fire! Oh, Mis’ Ely, where be you? 
Fire! fire!) Sam—Sam Trask, you’re all burnin’ 
up! Flora! Oh! fire! fire!” 

By the time she got out in the road she saw 
black groups moving in the distance. Hoarse 
shouts followed her cries, Then the church bell 
clanged out, 

Flora was standing in the road, holding on to 
her children. They were all crying. ‘Oh, Mis’ 
Poole!” sobbed she, “ain’t it dreadful? ain’t it 
awful?” 

“Hev you got the children all out?” asked Mar- 
g’ ret. 

“Yes; Sam told me to stand here with ’em.” 

“Where's your mother ?” 

“T don’t know. She’s safe. She waked up 
first.” The young woman rolled her wild eyes 
toward the burning house. “There she is!” 
cried she. 

Mrs. Ely was running out of the front door with 
a box in her hand. Her son-in-law staggered af- 
ter her with a table on his shoulder. 

“Don’t you go in again, mother,” said he. 

There were other men helping to carry out 
the goods, and they chimed in. ‘ No,” cried they ; 
“’tain’t safe. Don’t you go in again, Mis’ Ely!” 

Marg’ret ran up to her. “Them curtains,” 
gasped she, “an’ the parlor carpet, hev they got 
them out?” 

“Oh, I dun know—I dun know! I'm afraid 
they ’ain’t. Oh, they ’ain’t got nothin’ out! Evy- 
erything all burnin’ up! Oh, dear me! oh dear! 
Where be vou goin’ ?” 

Marg’ret had rushed past her into the house. 
She was going into the parlor, when a man caught 
hold of her. “ Where are you going?” he shout- 
ed. “Clear out of this.” 

“Tm a-goin’ to git out them lace curtains an’ 
the carpet.” 

“It ain’t any use. We staid in there just as 
long as we could, trying to get the carpet up; 
but we couldn’t stand it any longer; it’s chock 
full of smoke.” The man shouted it out, and 
pulled her along with him at the same time. 
“There!” said he, when they were out in the 
road; “look at that.” There was a flicker of 
golden fire in one of the parlor windows. Then 
those lace curtains blazed. “There!” said the 
man again: “I told you it wasn’t any use.” 

Marg’ret turned on him. There were many 
other men within hearing. “ Well, I wouldn't 
tell of it,” said she, in a loud voice. “If I was 
a pack of stout, able-bodied men, and couldn't 
ha’ got out them curtains an’ that carpet afore 
they burnt up, I wouldn’t tell of it.” 

Flora and the children had been taken into 
one of the neighboring houses. Mrs. Ely still 
stood out in the freezing air clutching her box 
and wailing. Her son-in-law was trying hard to 
persuade her to go into the house where her 
daughter was, 

Marg’ret joined them. 
you, Mis’ Ely,” said she. 

“No, I ain’t goin’. I don’t care where I be. 
I'll stay right here in the road. Oh, dear me!” 

“ Don’t take on so.” 

“Tain’t got a thing left but jest my best cap 
here. I did git that out. Oh dear! oh dear! 
everything’s burnt up but jest this cap. It’s all 
I’ve got left. I'll jest putit on an’ set right down 
here in the road an’ freeze to death. Nobody ’Il 
care. Ms 


“TI would go if I was 


Oh dear! dear! dear! 

“Oh, don’t, Mis’ Ely.” Marg’ret, almost rigid 
herself with the cold, put her hand on the other 
woman’s arm. Just then the roof of the burn- 
ing house fell in, There was a shrill wail from 
the spectators. 

“Do come, mother,” Sam begged, when they 
had stood staring for a moment. 


“Yes, do go, Mis’ Ely,” said Marg’ret. “ You 


| mustn’t feel so.” 


“It’s easy ’nough to talk,” said Mrs. Ely. 
“Taint your house; an’ if twas, you wouldn’t 
had much to lose—nothin’ but a passel of old 
wooden cheers an’ tables.” 

“T know it,” said Marg’ret. 

Finally Mrs. Ely was started, and Marg’ret hur- 
ried home. She thought suddenly of the children 
and the money. But the children had not waked 
in all the tumult, and the money was where she 
had left it. She did not go to bed again, but sat 
over the kitchen stove thinking, with her elbows 
on her knees, until morning. When morning 
came she had laid out one plan of action. 

That afternoon she took some of her money, 
went up to Mr. White’s store, and bought some 
Nottingham lace curtains like the ones her neigh- 
bors had lost. They were off the same piece. 

That evening she went to call on Mrs. Ely, and 
presented them, She had tried to think that 
she might send the parcel anonymously—leave 
it on the door-step; but she could not. 

“°Twon’t mortify me so much as ’twill the 
other way,” said she, “ an’ I'd ought to be morti- 
fied.”” 

So she carried the curtains, and met with a 
semblance of gratitude, and a reality of amaze- 
ment and incredulity, which shamed her beyond 
measure. 

After she got home that night she took up the 
Bible, then laid it down. “ Here I’ve been talk- 
in’ an’ worryin’ about gittin’ up a higher notch,” 
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said she, ‘an’ kind of despisin’ Mis’ Ely when I 
see her on one. Mis’ Ely wouldn't have stole. 
I ain’t nothin’ ’side of her now, an’ I never kin 
be.” 

The scheme which Marg’ret had laid to con- 
front Mrs. White was never carried out. Her 
defiant spirit had failed her. 

One day she went there and begged for work 
again. ‘I’m willin’ to do ’most anything,” said 
she. “Ill come an’ do your washin’, or anything, 
an’ I don’t want no pay.” 

Mrs. White was going away the next day, and 
she had no work to give the old woman; but she 
offered her some fuel and some money. 

Marg’ret looked at her scornfully. 
money enough, thank ye,” said she. 
sends me five dollars a week.” 

The other woman stared at her with amaze- 
ment. She told her husband that night that she 
believed Marg’ret Poole was getting a little un- 
settled. She did not know what to make of 
her. 

Not long after that Marg’ret went into Mr. 
White’s store, and slyly laid some money on the 
counter. She knew it to be enough to cover the 
cost of the articles she had stolen. Then she 
went away and left it there. 

That night she went after her Bible. “TI de- 
clare I will read it to-night,” muttered she. “I’ve 
paid fur ’em.” She stood eying it. Suddenly 
she began to ery. “Oh dear!” she groaned; “I 
can’t. There don’t anything do any good—the 
lace curtains, nor payin’ fur’em, nor nothin’, I 
dun know what I shell do.” 

She looked at the clock, It was about nine. 
“He won't be gone yet,” said she. She stood 
motionless, thinking. ‘If I’m goin’ to-night, I’ve 
got to,” she muttered. Still she did not start for 
awhile longer. When she did, there was no more 
hesitation. No argument could have stopped 
Marg’ret Poole, in her old hood and shawl, push- 
ing up the read, fairly started on her line of duty, 
When she got to the store she went in directly. 
The heavy door slammed to, and the glass panels 
clattered. Mr. White was alone in the store. He 
was packing up some goods preparatory to closing. 
Marg’ ret went straight up to him, and laid a pack- 
age before him on the counter. 

“T brought these things back,” said she; “ they 
belong to you,” 

“Why, what is it?” said Mr. White, wonder- 
ingly. 

“Some things I stole last Christmas for the 
children.” 

“What!” 

“T stole ’em.” 

She untied the parcel, and began taking out the 
things one by one. “They're all here but the 
candy,” said she; “the children ate that up; an’ 
Aggie bit the head off this pink cat the other day. 
Then they’ve jammed this little horse consid- 
er’ble. But I brought ’em all back.” 

Mr. White was an elderly, kind-faced man, He 
seemed slowly paling with amazement as he stared 
at her and the articles she was displaying. 

“You say you stole them ?”’ said he. 

“Yes; I stole ’em.” 

“When ?” 

“The night afore Christmas.” 

“ Didn’t Henry give ’em to you?” 

“Ne 

“Why, I told him to,” said Mr. White, slowly. 
“T did the things up for you myself that after- 
noon. I'd seen you looking kind of wishful, you 
know, and I thought ’'d make you a present of 
them. I left the bundle on the counter when I 
went to supper, and told Henry to tell you to take 
it, and I supposed he did.” 

Marg’ret stood staring. Her mouth was open, 
her hands were clinched. “I dun know—what 
you mean,” she gasped out at length. 

“T mean you ’ain’t been stealing as much as 
you thought you had,” said Mr. White. “ You 
just took your own bundle.” 


“Tve got 


“My son 





MRS. CRAIK, 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


“ PNRIEND after friend departs.” It is one of 

the most painful cireumstances of life 
when on the decline to see dropping upon the 
way from time to time another and another well- 
known figure. The young too lose their brethren 
and comrades now and then, but the effect is 
different. The slow disappearance one by one 
of contemporaries and companions, the tendency 
toward the grave which has set in drawing us 
with it, the growing solitude in which we move, 
make us realize better than anything else that 
our cycle of life is rounding to its close. 

A month ago, or little more, the present writer 
sat on a lovely terrace, shaded by great trees, over- 
looking the beautiful, placid Derwentwater lake, 
which lay smiling as if it had never known a 
storm, talking with Mrs, Craik of a tragedy, the 
occurrence of a moment, which had desolated 
the house behind us. We spoke with tears and 
hushed voices of the story never to be dissociated 
from that peaceful scene. One young man ar- 
riving gayly on an unexpected visit; the other, 
the young host, receiving him with cordial wel- 
come and pleasure; the sudden suggestion of an 
expedition on the water, to which the little inland 
storm gave all the greater zest. And then in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, all over, and 
the lake under the mother’s windows become the 
death-scene of her only son. It seems strange 
that almost the next thing heard of her was the 
fatal news that she, so tenderly sympathetic, so 
full of maternal instincts, that every mother’s 
grief seemed her own, had almost as suddenly 
entered the presence of her Maker, and left her 
own home desolate. But not by any violent way, 
thank Heaven; not in pain or horror, but tran- 
quilly, sweetly, as became her life, without any 
lengthened preliminaries, in the manner she had 
desired, and as a kindred soul has sung: 





“ Life! we've been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
"Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 
Then steal away, give little warning; 
Choose thine own time, 
Say not Good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good-morning.” 

So was the gentle spirit of Dinah Craik liber- 
ated from mortal cares, as many like her have 
prayed to be. 

This is no time or place to speak of her work, 
which will no doubt have a variety of criticisms 
and interpretations ; but about lrerself there is 
no conflict of testimony, and it is of herself her 
friends are thinking—her friends who are end- 
less in number throughout all the three king- 
doms, and reckoned in crowds less known and 
further off, to whom she has been familiar as a 
household word. ‘To recall a little the actual 
look and aspect of a woman so widely known, 
yet so little of a public personage, so indisposed 
to put her own personality forward, is all that a 
friend can do, 

We were contemporaries in every sense of the 
word: the beginning of her work preceding mine 
a little,as her age did—so little as scarcely to 
tell at all. We were both young when we made 
acquaintance, she a slim tall maiden always sur- 
rounded by a band of other ambitious and ad- 
miring girls, of whom and of whose talents and 
accomplishments she had always tales to tell 
with an enthusiasm not excited by any success of 
her own. And yet even at this early period her 
literary gifts had received much acknowledg- 
ment. The early part of her life (she was but 
twenty-three at the time of her first important 
publication, but her independent career had be- 
gun long before) bad been full of trial and of 
that girlish and generous daring which makes a 
young, high-spirited woman the most dauntless 
creature in creation. Ido not know the facts of 
the story, but only its tenor vaguely, which was 
that—her mother being, as she thought, untender- 
ly treated by her father—a man of brilliant attain- 
ments, whose profession of extreme evangelical 
religiousness was not carried out by his practice 
—the young Dinah, in a blaze of love and indig- 
nation, carried that ailing and delicate mother 
away, and took, in her rashness, the charge of 
the whole family, two younger brothers, upon her 
own slender shoulders, working to sustain them 
in every way that presented itself, from stories 
for the fashion books to graver publications. 
She had gone through some vears of this fever- 
ish work before her novel The Ogilvies intro- 
duced her to a wider medium and to higher pos- 
sibilities. Her mother, broken in spirit and in 
health, had died, as well, I think, as the elder of 
the two brothers, before I knew her; but the 
story was told among her friends, and thrilled the 
hearer with sympathy and admiration. That 
first struggle was over, along with the dearest 
cause of it, before Dinah Mulock was at all known 
to the world, or to most of those who have held 
her dear in her later life. If there are any me- 
morials of it left, it would no doubt form a most 
attractive chapter among the many records of 
early struggles. The young heroic creature writ- 
ing her pretty juvenile nonsense of love and lov- 
ers, in swift, unformed style, as fast as the pen 
could fly, to get bread for the boys and a little 
soup and wine for the invalid over whose death- 
bed she watched with impassioned love and care 
—what a tragic, tender picture, to be associated 
by ever so distant a link with inane magazines 
of the fashions and short-lived periodicals un- 
known to fame! No doubt she must have 
thought sometimes how far her own unthought- 
of troubles exceeded those of her Edwins and An- 
gelinas. But she was always loyal to love, and 
perhaps this reflection did not cross her mind. 
There was no longer any mother when I first 
knew her, but only the bevy of attendant maid- 
ens aforesaid, and a brother, gifted but not for- 
tunate, in the background, who appeared and dis- 
appeared, always much talked of, tenderly wel- 
comed, giving her anxieties much grudged and 
objected to by her friends, but never by herself ; 
and she was then a writer with a recognized po- 
sition, and well able to maintain it. 

Little parties, pleasant meetings, kind visits at 
intervals, form a succession of pretty scenes in 
my recollection of her at this period. Involved 
in household cares, and the coming and, alas! 
going of little children, I had no leisure for the 
constant intercourse which youthful friendship 
demands ; but she was always the centre of an 
attached group, to which her kind eves, full of 
the glamour of affection, attributed the highest 
gifts and graces. They were all a little literary 
—artists, musicians, full of intellectual interests 
and aspirations, and taking a share in all the 
pleasant follies as well as wisdoms of their day. 
Spiritualism had made its first invasion of Eng- 
land about that time,and some families of the 
circle in which Miss Mulock lived were deeply in- 
volved in it. One heard of little drawings which 
a friend had received of the home in heaven from 
one of her infants lately departed there, and how 
the poor little seribbling consoled the sorrowful 
mother, along with many other wondrous tales, 
such as have been repeated periodically since, 
but then were altogether novel; and these early 
undeveloped séances formed sometimes part of 
the evening entertainments in the region where 
then we all lived, in the north of London, toward 
Camden Town—regions grown entirely unknown 
now as if they were in Timbuctoo. Miss Muiock 
had a little house, in a little street, full of pretty 
things, as pretty things were understood before 
the days of Heilbronner and Liberty, with all her 
little court about ler. She sang very sweetly, 
with great taste and feeling—a gift which she 
retained long—and wrote little poesies which 
used to appear in Chambers’s Journal, one in 
each weekly part; and knew a great many “nice 
people,” and fully enjoyed her modest youthful 
fame, which was the climax of so much labor 
and pain, and her peaceful days. I don’t know 
who her publisher had been for her first books, 





but she was (as is not unusual) dissatisfied with 
the results, and when John Halifax was about to 
be finished she came to my house, and met, at a 
small dinner party convened for that purpose, 
my friend Henry Blackett, another of the con- 
temporary band who has long ago passed away, 
along with his still more dear and charming wife. 
They made friends at once, and her great book 
was brought into the world under his care—the 
beginning of a business connection which, not- 
withstanding her subsequent alliance with a mem- 
ber of another firm, was maintained to a late pe- 
riod—a curious instance of her fidelity to every 
bond. 

This great book, which finally established her 
reputation, and gave her her definite place in litera- 
ture, had then been for some time in hand. I am 
permitted to quote the following pretty account 
of various circumstances connected with its be- 
ginning from the notes of Mr. Clarence Dobell: 


“Tn the summer of 1852 she one day drove over 
with me to see the quaint old town of Tewkesbury 
Directly she saw the grand old abbey and the medi- 
zeval houses of the High Street she decided that this 
should form the background of her story, and like a 
true artist fell to work making mental sketches on the 
spot. A sudden shower drove us into one of the old 
covered alleys opposite the house, I believe, of the then 
town clerk of ‘Tewkesbury, and as we stood there a 
bright-looking but ragged boy also took refuge at the 
mouth of the alley, and from the town clerk’s window 
a little girl gazed with looks of sympathy at the 
ragged boy opposite. Presently the door opened, and 
the girl appeared on the steps, and beckoned to the 
boy to take a piece of bread, exactly as the scene is 
described in the opening chapter of John Halifax. 
We had lunch at the Bell Inn, and explored the bowl- 
ing-green, which also is minutely and accurately de- 
scribed, and the landlord’s statement that the house 
had once been used by a tanner, and the smell of tan 
which filled the streets from a tanyard not far off, de- 
cided the trade which her hero was to follow. 

“She made one or two subsequent visits to further 
identify her background, and the name of her hero 
was decided by the discovery of an old gravestone in 
the abbey church-yard, on which was inscribed ‘ John 
Halifax.’ She had already decided that the hero’s 
Christian name must be John, but the surname had 
been hitherto doubtful.” 





Thirty-four years after, in the course of the 
present autumn, Mrs. Craik made another expedi- 
tion in the same faithful company to a spot so 
associated with her fame, and once more lunch- 
ed at the Bell, where the delighted landlady, on 
being informed who her visitor was, told with 
pride that in the summer “hundreds of visitors, 
especially Americans, came to Tewkesbury, not 
so much to see the town and abbey as to identi- 
fy tle scenery of John Halifax.” Better still, how- 
ever, than this are the words in which she ex- 
presses to her companion and correspondent the 
pleasure this visit gave her. “Our visit was 
truly happy,” she says, “especially the bright 
day of Tewkesbury, where my heart was very 
full, little as I showed it. It wasn’t the book ; 
that I cared little about. It was the feeling of 
thirty-four years of faithful friendship through 
thick and thin.” 

Mrs. Craik’s marriage took place in 1865, and 
rendered her completely happy. It was the fash- 
ion of our generation—a fashion perhaps not 
without drawbacks, though we have been unani 
mous in it—that whatever our work for the pub- 
lic might be, our own homes and personal lives 
were to be strictly and jealously private, and our 
pride to consist, not in our literary reputation, 
which was a thing apart, but in the household 
duties and domestic occupations which are the 
rule of life for most women. Perhaps there was 
a little innocent affectation in this studious avoid- 
ance of all publicity. It is not the weakness of 
this day; but we who are now the seniors still 
prefer it to the banal confidences now so often 
made to public curiosity in newspapers and else- 
where. No such invasion of her privacy was ever 
permitted by Mrs. Craik. Her life became larger 
and fuller after her marriage, a8 was meet and 
natural. The days of the little houses at Cam- 
den Town or Hampstead were over, but not the 
friends who moved with her wherever she moved, 
always surrounding her with faithful admiration 
and regard. Not even the closer ties of a home 
in which she filled the place of wife and mother 
disturbed these earlier bonds. She became known 
in her own locality as a new centre of pleasant 
society and life, always hospitable, kind, full of 
schemes to give pleasure to the young people 
who were her perennial interest, and always fond- 
ly attached to the old who had been the compan- 
ions of her life. Her interest in youth no doubt 
blossomed all the more in the much-cared-for de- 
velopment of her Dorothy, the adopted daughter 
on whom she lavished the abundance of her 
heart; but the instinct was always strong in her, 
making her the natural confidant, adviser, patron 
saint of girls, from the time when she was little 
older than her devotees. Her more recent writ- 
ings have been the records of simple journeyings 
taken as the guide and leader of such enthusias- 
tic and cheerful groups. She was surrounded by 
her bevy of maidens in Cornwall, in the house- 
boat on the Thames in which so many pleasant 
days were passed, and still more lately in Ireland, 
where the gentle company travelled like a mo- 
ther with her daughters. On the occasion to 
which I have referred, my last meeting with her 
in the Lake country, she and her husband had 
the unfailing attendance of two of these volun- 
tary maids of honor. 

During these latter vears she has not written 
very much, not at least with the constant strain 
of some of her contemporaries whose lot has 
falien in less pleasant places, but yet has never 
relinquished the labor she loved. In earlier days 
she received from the Queen that only mark of 
public approval which is possible to the profess- 
ors of literature, a small pension, about which 
there is a little explanation to make. It lias 
been remarked by at least one ungracious com- 
mentator that the pension granted to Miss Mulock 
was unsuitable, being quite unnecessary, to Mrs. 
Craik. For my own part I should think it need- 
less to reply to this, for the reason above said, 
that it is, according to our traditions, the only rec- 








ognition ever given to a writer. But I am asked 
to say that though Mrs. Craik, when her husband 


suggested the relinquishment of this small pen- 





S10On, pre ferred to retain it for this and other rea- 
sons, it was, from the period of her marriage, 
religiously set aside for those in her own walk of 
literature who needed it more than herself, Her 
Majesty has no star or order with which to dee- 
orate the writers she approves. It is the only 
symbol by which it may be divined that litera- 
ture is of any value in the eyes of the state 
There remains little more to say, unless, indeed, 
I were at libe 
beautiful and 


rty to enter much more fully into a 

barmonious life For some time 
past Mrs, Craik had been subject to attacks, not 
sufficient to alarm her family, who had been accus- 
tomed to the habitual delicacy of ber health, which 
was yet combined with much elasticity of consti- 
tution and power of shaking off complaints even 
when they Her medical 
had great deal of rest, with 
which the pleasan: 
riage in the family, 


seemed more serious, 


advisers enjoined a 
~"°n approaching mat 
and all the necessary arrange- 
ments to make the outset of her adopted daugh- 
ter in life as bright and de 


vhtful as possible, 
considerably interfered. 


In one attack of breath- 
lessness and faintness, some 
had murmured forth an 
marriage should not be de 


short time before, 
that the 
by anything that 
But even this did not fright- 
en the fond and cheerf il circle, which was used 
On the morning of 
the 12th of October her husband, before going 
off to his busines 1 loving leave of her— 
almost more loving than his wont, though without 
any presentiment—provoking a laughing remark 
from their dau 


she entreaty 


ived 
could happen to her. 


to nothing but happiness. 


, took 





ghter, to which Mrs, Craik answer- 


ed that though so long married, they were still 
lovers. These were the last words he heard from 
her lips, and no man could have a more sweet 
assurance of the happiness his tender care had 
procured. When he came home cheerfully in 
the afternoon to his always cheerful home, the 
sight of the doctor's carriage at the door, and 


the coachinan’s incautious explanation that “ the 
lady was dying,” 
had for 
already taken place, 


were the only preparations he 
great and solemn event which had 


He found her 





the 
in her own 
room, lying on her sofa, 


with an awe-stricken 
group standing round—dead, She had enter 
tained various visitors in the afternoon. Some 


time after they had gone she bell 


had rung her 











saying she felt il The servants, alarmed, called 
for assistance, and she was laid upon the sofa 
A few minutes’ strugvle for breath, a murmut 

“Oh, if I could live four weeks longer! but no 
matter—no matter!” and all was over. Thus 
she had died as she had lived, her last thought 
for others—for the bride whose festival day must 
be overshadowed by so heavy a cloud—yet of 
content and acquiescence in whatever the su- 
preme Arbiter of events thought right—an ideal 
ending, such as God grant us all when our day 
comes ! 

Her fame may well be left to the decision of 
posterity, which takes so little thought of con- 
temporary judgments. It is for us the sweet and 
spotless fame of a good and pure woman, full of 
all tenderness and kindness, very loving and much 


beloved. The angels of God could not have more. 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 
X. Y. Z.—You need not acknowledge a wedding in- 
Vitation, especially as you expect to attend the wed- 


Mus. E. A. 8.—Four brik 


emaids dressed in rose pink 
or in yellow tulle are 


veen at fashionable weddings this 
\ bower of flowers or else a canopy of flow- 





ers may be used tor the bridal pair to receive uuder, 
instead of a bell. 

Seven Yrans' Scssoriser.—The veil is made of 
bridal tulle of a single great width, and must be long 
enough to reach trom the top of the bride’s head to 
the end of her train. It is fastened on by hair-pins, 
jewelled pins, and a spray of orange flowers. The 
edges are cut smoothly—not hemmed—and the lower 
end is sloped the shape of the train. 

Reevcar Sussoxter.—Get either Turcoman or linen 
velours porti¢res for your room. The Smyrna rug 
will not be too handsome for such a room, and is a 
great comfort in winter. 

Nina.—You should read about mourning customs, 
dress, ete.,in the new edition of Manners and Social 
Usages. There is no regulation about the nuns’ veil- 
ing veil. Many mothers do not put on crape at all 
when dressing in black for a little child, and some 
prefer to use white lingerie from the first. 


sROOKLYN Apmirnen.—Put rows of jet beads in dog- 





collar shape around the neck of your high lace waist. 
Wear light tan undressed kid gloves, and have only 
two or three flowers—not a great bouquet—in 
your corsage, r chrysanthemums, roses, or or- 
chids 

A Canaptan Reanver.—We do not furnish address- 
es. The weaver does not sell separately the linen warp 


you speak of, but uses it for weaving the silk rags sent 
him. 

Miss C. P.—We do not reply by mail to such in- 
quiries. The bride should wear gloves. 
cream on asalver with the cake, 


ane 
and sherry afterward, 


ice- 


poured in the glasses. Hand forks for eating the 
cream. If you object to wine, use chocolate or coffee, 
or else begin with bouillon and biscuit, or with sticks 
of Grissini tied with ribbons, 

Rrea.—Get watered silk of the same shade as your 
sample, and use it with black lace for an evening 
dress, The waist is all right, and the skirt can have 


the greater part of the watered silk, with 
back breadths of the velvet. 

Mus. J. H. S.—Numerous crochet patterns for me- 
dallion and other fancy braids given in Vola. 
XIIL. and XIV. of the Bazar. 

Ovv Curtosrry.—The description of a “ chance par- 
ty” occurred in an article on * Social Entertainment” in 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. XVL The number is now 
out of print, and can no longer be procured of the 
publishers. Possibly you may obtain it by inquiring 
among your friends, or copying it in a library. 


You call on the hostess after her recep- 


front and 


were 
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SU BSORIBER 


tion, but not necessarily upon the ladies receiving with 
her, unless they are guests in ber house. 
Exsit.—Wear a braided loop for your back hair, and 


a short straight bang on the forehead. 

A Reaper. not mohair—for a cloak, 
vile of the plush turn upward. 

A. B. 1 scarf—not lambrequin—of plush for 
your mantel. Make it just the width of the shelf, but 
long enough to hang half a yard below at each end 
Sage green wrought with gilt will suit your paper, or 
elxe terra-cotta with gilt. 

M. H. V.—Your green cloth will be handsome made 
up in plain tailor fashion, merely stitched, or else with 
black braid and revers of black watered silk. A long 
= or a jacket of the same should have black fur 
on it, 


Get silk plush 
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A CHRISTMAS SONG. 
(Nearly a hundred years old, author unknown.) 


NOME help me to raise 
/ Loud songs to the praise 
Of good old English pleasures ; 
To the Christmas cheer, 
And the foaming beer, 
And the buttery’s solid treasures ; 


To the stout sirloin, 

And the rich spiced wine, 
And the boar’s head grimly staring; 

To the frumenty, 

And the hot mince-pie, 
Which all folks were for sharing; 


To the holly and bay 

In their green array 
Spread over the walls and dishes ; 

To the swinging sup 

Of the wassail cup 


With its toasted healths and wishes; 


To the honest bliss 
Of the hearty kiss 
Where the mistletoe was swinging, 
When the berry white 
Was claimed by right 
On the pale green branches clinging; 


When the warm blush came 
From a guiltless shame, 
And the lips, so bold in stealing, 
Had never broke 
The vows they spoke 
Of truth and manly feeling; 


To the story told 
By the gossip old 
O’er the embers dimly glowing, 
While the pattering sleet 
On the casement beat 
And the wind was hoarsely blowing; 


To the tuneful wait 
At the mansion gate, 
Or the glad sweet voices blending, 
When the carol rose 
At the midnight’s close 
To the sleeper’s ear ascending; 


To all pleasant ways 
In those ancient days 
When the good folks knew their station, 
When God was feared 
And the King revered 
By the hearts of a grateful nation; 


When a father’s will 
Was sacred still 
As a law by his children heeded, 
And none could brook 
The mild sweet look 
When a mother gently pleaded ; 


When the jest profane 
Of the light and vain 
With a smile was never greeted, 
And each smooth pretence 
By plain good sense 
With its true desert was treated. 


Then help me to raise 
Loud songs to the praise 
Of good old English pleasures ; 
To the Christmas cheer, 
And the foaming beer, 
And the buttery’s solid treasures, 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Il. 
Fee tte inkstand is made as follows: Take 


a piece of thin board, five by three inches, 
and cover it with scarlet plush. Cut it with a 
good turn in, and then later with a needle and 
atrong silk stitch the threads across from one 
side to the other, end to end, on the under side, 
until it is taut and smooth. From stout paste- 
board make the sides of a little box that should 
measure one and a half inches square and half 
an inch in depth; have a strip of plush a trifle 
over an inch wide and long enoug) to go around ; 
baste it neatly over the outside, and let the super- 
fluous width come a trifle more at top than bot- 
tom; lay the folds at the inner corners smooth 
and even, then glue the velvet to the pasteboard. 
When dry, this frame or case for the glass ink- 
well must be neatly glued just inside the right- 
hand corner of the covered board. The ring of 
plush-covered pasteboard that serves to keep in 
place the little brush for wiper is one inch in 
height and three in circumference; it must be 
well glued at the lower left corner, just opposite 
the ink and same distance inside the corner. 
Just between the two is another ring an inch 
and a half high, its diameter sufficiently large 
for easy slipping in and out of the pen handle. 
Three little wooden pillars and a bar are now 
needed ; the former are square, half an inch wide, 
and double that in height; when covered, they 
are glued at equal distances apart just inside the 
long side, opposite the ink and pen-wiper ; the bar 
is the length of the foundation frame, and should 
be flat to rest firmly on top of these pillars. 
Directly over the latter rest as many owls made 
from pea-nuts and tiny bird feathers. Choose a 
large one with pronounced bill for papa owl, who 
should take the central rest, with two smaller 
ones for the sides, or mamma owl herself and a 
tiny baby bird. Those who are fortunate enough 
to have held their old Bazars will find minute 
directions in one of thé numbers for putting on 
the feathers and sketching in the heads. Three 
little china chickens, plump and golden, may be 
glued on in place of these pea-nut owls, but the 
latter are decidedly the more effective. Paste 
heavy black paper over the under side of the 
frame to conceal the stitches and threads. This 
little inkstand will be found very useful, its com- 
pactness insuring a warm welcome. A recepta- 
cle for holding pens, both used and unused, might 





be added at the outside of the iittle posts at right 
and left; it might be a plush-covered cheap thim- 
ble, or, if the owls are used, pea-nut shells simi- 
lar to those the Chinaman carries at either end 
of his pole, described in the last Bazar. 

For a certain cozy little room, charming in its 
lovely coloring of wail and ceiling, but hideous 
as to frieze, was set apart a long band of Not- 
tingham lace of the narrowest width: to tell the 
whole story, time had rendered it unsaleable, and 
it was purchased for a song. The pattern was 
daisies—nothing else—and when painted, the 
exquisite effect upon the pink and gray of the 
paper! It was a happy circumstance the cherry 
picture rail was already there, and would cover 
nicely the cut edge of the lace where the scallop- 
ed border had been removed. If it is desirable 
to retain this edge, use two or three shades of 
one color on it, or two, not more, contrasting col- 
ors: pink and gray are effective, while blue and 
cream combine well: stretch the Nottingham 
slightly in putting up, and fasten above and be- 
low, as well as in other places where needed, with 
tiny galvanized tacks that pass unnoticed. It is 
best to use an extension table as long as the 
room will permit, and first stretching three folds 
of soft material over, fasten the lace lightly on 
top. Use the Winsor & Newton colors, dilut- 
ing with water in which gum-arabie and a very 
little sugar have been dissolved: put this first in 
the saucer, then the paint, a small quantity at a 
time, rubbing well with the finger untilof the prop- 
er consistency. It takes some practice to know 
just how much color to put on the brush, which 
should, for any but the smallest figures, be a flat 
one of hog’s hair: it is best to experiment first 
on one corner, or a piece of muslin, and keep just 
sufficient color on to moisten, not soak, the brush. 
Let the work dry thoroughly before taking out 
the tacks and slipping into position the remain- 
der of it. ‘ Make haste slowly” in this as in all 
other painting where the best effects are sought 
for. Deep Spanish lace with a bold design of 
roses or primroses, when too soiled for further 
use as it is,can be painted for mantel drapery 
or bordersfor table cover of light material. 

In a room of moderate dimensions, scantily 
supplied with closets, was a rather wide but shal- 
low recess that never seemed at home with the 
rest of the surroundings. So its width and depth 
were accurately measured, and a shallow packing 
case of smooth, nicely grained wood hunted from 
among a pile of others at a large retail grocer’s. 
It just fitted, but if the space had beerr too small, 
either end or side would have been shortened and 
the box renailed. The lid must be removed, leav- 
ing only sides, ends, and the bottom, which is to 
serve as a top for the closet wardrobe. Ebonize 
the entire inner surface—first rubbing smooth— 
as well as the outer of one of the long sides, and 
the outside of the bottom board. With strong 
nails or hooks fasten into the recess, letting the 
top come on a level with the door frames in the 
room, On it can be placed to good advantage 
any odd vases or china bowls, while across the 
side of the box directly underneath, a row of old 
biue plates would be effective. Denim costing 
only seventeen cents a yard makes a very pretty 
curtain, while a valance trimmed with crewel tas- 
sels could be turned over to the depth of twelve 
or fourteen inches. Bamboo poles are nice cur- 
tain rods, and the neat brass brackets that hold 
them are only twenty cents for the two. Such a 
wardrobe is a perfect. delight ; now one’s gowns 
cannot be folded, and there is room enough and 
to spare for all needed apparel; rows of hooks 
set quite near together are preferable to racks, 
for the skirts can be hung to their fullest extent. 

Remembering an exquisite little French slip- 
per of straw an invalid friend had taken such de- 
light in as a watch case for her bedstead, there was 
fashioned from white silk finely corded, pink 
satin ribbon half an inch wide, some silver pa- 
per and pliable pasteboard, one that looked as if 
some fairy had left it in her hasty flight. The 
sole is first cut from the pasteboard, and should 
be five and a half inehes long, an inch across the 
square toe, proportioning the rest as near to that 
of a well-shaped shoe sole as may be. The broad 
part of the toe measure might be a scant two 
inches, that of the heel the same: these were the 
actual measurements of this little pink and white 
affair. Cover it on the inside with the silk, mak- 
ing the thread pass over and across, taking the 
stitches from side to side. Next comes the front 
part, measuring one and a quarter inches across 
the square of the toe, three inches from there to 
the instep, and at the sides sloping to a point that 
does not extend to the centre of the heel ; it curves 
in also from the instep to this point. Sew with 
fine silk and small stitches this silk-covered up- 
per to the sole; the toes will not agree, owing to 
the stiffness of the pasteboard, so take a few lace 
stitches across to give it a finished look when in- 
spected ; it will not show when hanging. Quill 
the ribbon ali around the opening, sew on a piece 
to tie to the bedpost, and make a careless-look- 
ing bow strapped across for the foot. From the 
silver paper cut the shape of both sole and upper, 
only a trifle smaller, and neatly paste on the un- 
der side of each to conceal the stitches. 

So much more attractive are the screens for 
photographs than the cumbersome albums! They 
are made of mill-board, covered with some pretty 
artistic material, and will hold a dozen cabinet 
pictures. They are not rily expensive, for 
in the large shops can be picked up remnants that 
would make delightful covers. There should be 
eight panels, which can be cut at home, but in 
most cases it is preferable to purchase them ready 
to make up. An excellent size is seven by twen- 
ty-one inches, with three openings, either rounded 
at top or square across, to suit the style of picture 
intended to be slipped in. Cut four strips of the 
material a trifle larger than each of the panels 
with openings; on a perfectly clean table place 
it face down, the panel on it, and cut out each 
opening, allowing a margin, and snipping the cor- 
ners that it may lie flat, Using the liquid glue 








that comes in little tins, with a fine brush go over 
the extra material round the outer edge and open- 
ings alike, turn over neatly, and press firmly 
down. Each panel of the four must be treated 
so, and then laid away to dry under heavy press- 
ure. Now prepare the back panels, which must 
have a strip of stuff the same length, and an inch 
in width, glued to the edge ; there are three of these 
strips for the four panels, which serve as hinges 
when the whole is put together. 

When dry place the four panels that are 
joined with the right side of the hinge upper- 
most on a piece of the material wide and long 
enough to cover the under side and allow of a 
narrow margin for turning in; glue together as 
the others were done, and place under pressure. 
Next come the outside panels for the photo- 
graphs, and these are to be laid on so the hinges 
will have full play, and the outer edges of each 
will correspond. In gluing together leave an 
opening at bottom to slip in the lower picture, 
and two on the side, one above another, for the 
others. There is a shadow pattern in two shades 
of blue cotton velvet that is most effective for 
these screens. It also comes in yellow, and when 
velvet is too much of an outlay, the same design 
is to be had in cotton goods. These screens can 
be placed on a table in one corner of the room, 
partly unfolded, giving a fine effect of light and 
shade, and also a background for some small rare 
bits of bric-d-brac. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued.) 
TOM’S RETURN, 


Ks + hee me all. Let me hear everything.” 
“She had a great friend here, another girl, 
named Lily Doran. They stood by each other, 
and shared their money as long as it lasted. 
Then one morning they went away together.” 

“Where did they go? They must have had 
some place to take their things.” 

“They had no things. They had sold or 
pawned everything ; their watches went first and 
their clothes last.” 

“Oh, Katharine !” 

“T would have kept them, but it is against the 
rules. No one is allowed to stay here a day af- 
ter she is unable to pay her weekly bill. Harley 
House is not a Charitable Institution.” 

“Gone! Where could she go?” 

“They must have gone to their friends and 
relations.” 

“ Katharine had neither friends nor relations.” 

“*Could she have gone to your friends ?” 

“T have only one relation in London. 
may have gone to him for help. 
address.” 

“Go and inquire, sir. Don’t be downhearted. 
Young ladies don’t get lost in London. She 
must be somewhere. Give me your address, so 
that if we hear anything—some of our ladies 
may have heard of the two girls—I will inquire 
and let you know.” 

Tom turned sadly away. Katharine gone and 
in great distress. Nobody knew better than 
himself how friendless she was. She had no 
money left. She had to go. 

Perhaps she had gone to his cousin. The 
more he thought of it the more likely this ap- 
peared to be. Jem had promised faithfully, in 
case of his death, to give her whatever was over 
after the trust-money was paid. But she had no 
money. Therefore there was nothing left over. 
As for his cousin, Tom knew very well that he 
had no money of his own. He walked to West- 
minster, where Jem had his office; it was no use 
driving, because he would not be there before 
ten. When he got there he learned that Jem 
had removed to New Square, Lincoln’s Inn—his 
uncle Joseph’s offices. This seemed perfectly 
natural. He retraced his steps, and walked all 
the way back from Westminster. 

In the old office everything looked exactly the 
same as in the old times. The door was open, 
and behind the door sat the office-boy, who at 
seeing a visitor jabbed a pen into the ink and 
made pretence of being immensely busy. With- 
in, the two gray-headed clerks did much the same 
thing, with the difference due to their time of life ; 
that is to say, they did not draw pictures, but 
they dozed. 

In his unele’s office he found his cousin. 

“Tom!” He sprang to his feet and seized 
both his hands, and laughed and grinned and 
made every possible demonstration of joy, wink- 
ing hard with both eyes at the same time. “Tom! 
old man! welcome home! welcome! I was about 
the only man who always refused to believe that 
you were killed. Shake hands again!” He re- 
peated the outward and visible signs of delight. 
“T always refused. Why? Because they never 
found your body: the body itself is a piece of 
evidence that should never be forgotten. And 
none the worse? Let me look at you. None the 
worse, ® believe.” 

“No,” said Tom, “none the worse, except for 
worry and anxiety.” 

“Ah! you worried about not being able to es- 
cape.” 

‘“* Well, one looked to be speared every day, and 
one expected to get sunstroke, and one worried 
about the people at home (and the food was 
pretty bad, I can tell you), and there seemed no 
chance of escape, and— But there. ...Where 
is Katharine ?” 

“You mean—vh yes—I had almost forgotten 
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—Miss Capel. 
should I?” 

“TI left her at Harley House, where she pro- 
posed to remain, But she has gone, and left no 
address.” 

“Why, bless my soul!” said Jem, suddenly 
recollecting, “she called here—how long ago ?— 
about four weeks, I think, to ask if there was any 
hope left of you. I could give her none, poor 
thing! none. It was no use telling her that I 
myself believed you to be alive, was it?” 

“She called—here? How did she look ?” Tom 
asked, hoarsely, 

“She looked, as far as I can judge, very well, 
and very beautiful. In deep mourning, Tom, but 
very well and very beautiful.” 

“Did she—did she seem in poverty or dis- 
tress ?” 

“T observed nothing.” Jem shut his eyes and 
opened them several times rapidly, ‘She was 
not, to be sure, dressed for the Park. But she 
said nothing about any other distress than her 
distress on your account.” 

“Poor Katharine! Jem, you made me a sol- 
emn promise before I went away—a solemn 
promise,” 

“T did, old man—I did. If I had observed 
any signs of distress, if she had given me the 
least hint of trouble in that way, I would—I 
would have parted with the bottom dollar to re- 
lieve her. I would indeed, Tom.” 

“Thanks, Jem.” Tom gave him his hand. 
“Then she said nothing about being in want ?” 

“Nothing. Not a word.” 

“Yet it must have been about that time that 
she left Harley House.” 

“Tom,” said his cousin, earnestly, “I hope 
that you believe me when | say that I remember- 
ed that promise.” 

, “Tam sure you did,” said Tom. 

“T have never forgotten it,” he went on, con- 
fidently. (This assertion, to be sure, was perfect- 
ly true. He had never forgotten that promise.) 
“T assured you that when the Trust was paid I 
would look after her.” 

“No; you would give all that was left, if there 
was any, to her.” 

“Just so. I fully acknowledge the promise. 
Well, Tom, the Trust bas not been paid off. 
have advertised everywhere for the heirs of 
Captain Harry Willoughby, but bave had no 
answer. 

Perhaps he advertised in the dark arches of 
the Adelphi or in the tunnels of the Metropoli- 
tan Railway, because those advertisements could 
never be found in any of the ordinary channels. 

“As for your uncle’s estate, Tom, I found it 
in a devil of a mess, and it will take another six 
months I dare say to unravel it all, and get ata 
clear statement of how you stand. But there 
will be more left over than I thought at first. I 
can promise you that, Tom. A good deal more. 
So much is certain.” 

“Oh!” cried Tom, remembering. “ As for the 
heirs, I have made a discovery. Oh! a wonder- 
ful discovery.” 

His cousin turned pale. 

“ What discovery, Tom ?” 

“T have found the heiress, It is none other 
than Katharine herself, Jem ; I am sure of it—I 
am quite sure of it. Oh! if I had known before 
I went away !” 

“Ts it possible? Miss Capel herself?” 

“Her name is Willoughby. But where is 
she ?” 

“IT don’t know; but she can’t very well be 
lost. She must have seen the telegrams about 
your return—you’ve been spread out fine and 
large for the last week or so, old man—and she'll 
be sure to write to you or come to you. She 
knows your address, of course.” 

“She knows my old lodgings and she knows 
the address of ite paper.” 

“ Don’t worry about her, Tom. Go tothe paper 
and report yourself, And you’ll find a letter wait- 
ing for you.” 

“Tl go at once.” 

He rushed out of the office. 

An hour later he returned. 

“There’s no letter, and I’ve been to the lodg- 
ings. No letter has been sent there, and nobody 
has called since you took away the books and 
things.” 

“There are your books, Tom.” He pointed to 
the shelves where they were arranged. ‘“ They 
are safe enough. But as for this young lady—it 
looks odd, but then, you see, lots of women never 
look at a paper at all, while there’s others who'll 
read every word from beginning to end every 
day, and wish there was more—especially more 
law cases.” 

“What shall we do, Jem ?”’ 

“There’s only orfe thing to be done. 
tise. Leave it to me.” 

“T suppose I must,” said Tom, unwillingly. 

“Leave it to me. I will soon find her for you 
if she is above-ground. And now, Tom, let us 
go back to that discovery of yours.” 

“ The heiress is none other than Katharine her- 
self.” 

“So you told me before. How do you know, eh?” 

Tom briefly related the points—we know them 
already—which had led him to connect Katharine 
with the Willoughby Trust. 

“Strange!” said his cousin, 
sible; it may be true.” 

He was at the same time thinking how this 
new turn of affairs suited his own line of action, 
in a very delicate situation. Fortunately he had 
told no one but Harriet of his own discovery. It 
now seemed as if nothing could fall out better. 
Of course the girl would be found immediately— 
probably through his own agency; he would be 
the benefactor ; that would create a bond of grat- 
itude and friendship. 

“Tt may be true,” he repeated. “ What kind 
of man was this Mr. Capel, or Willoughby, if that 
was his name ?” 

“A tall man who had once been handsome and 
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was still good-looking; about fifty-six years of 
age; with aquiline features, and eyes very clear 
and keen; he used to dye his hair, which was 
brown.” 

James Rolfe rang 
came in. 

“ Will you tell this gentleman,” he said, “‘ what 
sort of man to look at was Captain Willoughby— 
you know—the man who came once a quarter to 
draw his money ?” 

The clerk described him almost in the same 
words as those used by Tom. 

“The description corresponds,” said the law- 
yer, with the astuteness of his profession, which 
never fails to perceive that things which are equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other, and 
that two and two make four. “I remember him 
quite well, and I recognize in your description 
the man who used to come here for his money. 
But I wanted the corroboration of a second wit- 
ness. Upon my word, Tom, I begin to think you 
must be right. Remember that we could find no 
relations to Mr. Capel; and when I advertised for 
the heirs of Captain Harry Willoughby, we got 
no answer, because, as we know pretty well, his 
own family have long since cut him off. I be- 
lieve, Tom, that you are right. In that case— 
lucky dog !—the inheritance will be yours after 
all.” 

“ Katharine’s, you mean.” 

“The same thing, my dear boy, in spite of the 
Married Women’s Property Act; just the same 
thing. Well, I'd ask you home, but Harriet, who 
is a woman of a highly sensitive nature—she 
used to see your ghost at night when you were 
first reported as killed—has become so touched 
with thankfulness at your safety that I do not 
think it would be wise to bring you home with- 
out first preparing her.” He thought of the 
moonlight dagger scene, and was afraid. “ After 
you went away I therefore took temporary pos- 
session of the house in Russell Square. 1 hope 
you approve ?” 

“Oh yes! Why not? 
there, and why not you? 
property.” 

“ Well, Tom, we don’t know yet. Besides, you 
gave me a power of attorney, and of course I 
have been administering the estate. But I should 
not like to do anything without your knowledge 
and approval.” 

Oh, James! and the cellar of wine! and the 
jewels, and the old silver mugs, and the books, 
and the pictures ! 

“ Find my Katharine—only find my Katharine, 
Jem.” 


a bell. One of the clerks 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 
THE SEARCH. 

THEN the advertisements began. They did not 
appear, this time, in dark tunnels and on inac- 
cessible peaks, but were duly displayed in the 
second column of the 7imes, and in the “ agony” 
columns of the Standard, News, Telegraph, Post, 
and Chronicle. James was now honestly anxious 
in his own interests that the girl should be found. 
He was satisfied that Tom would ask no nasty 
questions when the statement of his affairs was 
presented to him, and there was a great difference 
between handing over the Trust to the heirs of 
Miss Willoughby deceased, and retaining the pa- 
pers and acting as the family solicitor for Kath- 
arine after she was found. This, together with 
the indirect methods, so to speak, which he had 
already proposed to his wife, seemed to be a 
natural and easy way out of the mess. But every 
day, as this young man contemplated the pile of 
papers connected with the Estate, he cursed the 
luck that brought his cousin home again, And 
every day when he went home—they remained 
at Russell Square, but the establishment was re- 
duced to one miserable old woman, and there 
were no more dinner parties—Harriet received 
him with gloomy looks and sullen speech. As 
if it was his fault that Tom had returned! He 
put this to her, but she made no reply, except 
by that kind of look which makes a husband at 
once wrathful and small. 

The advertisements began. Before long the 
whole country knew that one Katharine Capel, 
aged twenty-one, had disappeared ; that when she 
was last seen she had on a black jacket, a black 
woollen dress, a hat trimmed with black velvet, 
and a gray kerchief round her neck; that she 
was five feet five in height, and had light curling 
hair, regular features, aud gray eyes; and that 
she was accompanied by a young lady, also miss- 
ing, named Lily Doran, of dark complexion, 
dressed in brown serge, with a black jacket and 
a red handkerchief. Yet the whole country com- 
bined was unable to produce either of these 
young ladies. For some five weeks or so the 
advertisements were continued. You shall hear, 
directly, how they came to be discontinued. They 
produced three letters. 

The first was froin Mrs. Emptage, and was of 
no use, because her information ceased with the 
day when Katharine left the house; but it was 
an honest, good letter, full of kindness toward 
the missing girl, and Tom went to see the writer. 
The Emptage family had removed from Doughty 
Street to a small semi-detached cottage near Ken- 
sal Green, where there is a whole village of cot- 
tages let at eleven shillings a week each, inclusive 
of water-rates and taxes. No servants are kept 
in these cottages, and the children go to the 
Board school, where they are much better taught 
than by governesses like poor Katharine. Mrs. 
Emptage wept over her lost governess and her 
vanished gentility and the reduced salary, mixing 
up all together, till the series of disasters became 
one and indivisible, as if Katharine in leaving 
the house had carried out in her hand-bag the 
fortunes of the family and the family pride and 
dignity. But she could give no guess of what 
had become of Katharine. 

The second letter was from Dittmer Bock, who 
asked for an interview. 














His information carried on the fortunes of the 
two girls for twenty-four hours after they left 
Harley House. But, alas! it confirmed the news 
of their utter destitution. In the fog he had lost 
them, and he knew no more. Whither had they 
strayed, hand in hand, that hapless pair, in the 
yellow fog of that terrible Sunday ? 

“T have seeked,” said Dittmer, ‘“ Ach! Him- 
mel! Heilig! I have seeked in the bureaux where 
the names are taken of ladies who want places. 
Nowhere do I find her. Whither is she gone? 
What does she do? Honorable Herr War-Press- 
Correspondent, what does she do?” 

lt came out, in subsequent conversations and 
examination, how he had passed the night with 
them, and pledged his credit—the credit of a 
German clerk on forty pounds a year !—with the 
friendly baker for them. 

“ Her heart was broken—Ja, Herr War-Press- 
Correspondent—broken when she heard that you 
were killed. Afterworts she never smiled except 
with the children of the gracious Lady Emptage. 
Broken was her heart. Once I ventured to ask 
would she graciously give me only one of the 
fragments. But she would not part with the 
smallest piece. All—all—are yours, Herr War- 
Press-Correspondent. Now you are back recome, 
and she, who should have returned to the Friih- 
ling and the time of roses—where is she? Love 
waits for her, und die Hochzeit—the high time— 
but where is she? I ask the everlasting stars.” 

There was no reply from the stars, which of late 
years have ceased to interest themselves in the 
fortunes of men, and are now silent, perhaps un- 
moved, spectators, and refuse by any combina- 
tions of their own to reveal the future or to guide 
the conduct of those who consult them. 

There was, however, a third letter. This came 
from Harley House, and was signed Beatrice 
Aspey. It was written in the old-fashioned 
straight-lined Italian hand, which was formerly 
the only kind permitted to women. Tom called 
upon the writer, who had nothing to tell him but 
the history of the last weeks of privation and 
fruitless hunting for work while the slender re- 
sources of the two girls wasted away too rapidly. 
But she told him as well of Katharine’s patience 
and her grief. And she spoke with so soft a 
voice, a manner so gentle, and a face so sweet, 
that his heart was drawn toward her. 

“ And, oh! sir,” she concluded, “1 am sure— 
I know from my experience that the two girls 
must have gone for days and days with nothing 
to eat from breakfast one day to breakfast next, 
because their breakfasts were all paid for before- 
hand, you know. And when they went away, 
Katharine told the Matron that they had not 
enough, between them, to pay for another week. 
And they had parted with all their things.” 

“Oh!” Tom groaned. 
poor Katharine !” 

“All they took away with them they carried 
in one small hand-bag. I don’t think they had 
even a change of clothes.” . 

“Make haste—tell me all.” 

“That is all. To look for work week after 
week ; not to find it; to starve; to grow shabby 
and poverty-stricken in appearance ; and at last 
not to have money enough to pay for bed and 
breakfast even in such a cheap place as this! 
That is all, except that other girls have friends, 
who will in the end, though often grudgingly 
enough, do something when it comes to the worst. 
These poor girls had no friends. There were 
never two sucli girls in the Home before. Their 
dreadful friendlessness brought them together. 
They shared what they had; they suffered to- 
gether; and,oh! Mr. Addison, they went out into 
the streets together hand in hand, quite penni- 
less. Don’t cry; it is dreadful to see a man 
cry. Perhaps they have found friends.” 

“ But where—where—where ? And why don’t 
they answer my advertisements ?” 

“ Why, girls like that never look at papers ex- 
cept to see if there are any vacant places for 
which they can apply. What do they want with 
newspapers? What interest can you expect a 
girl to have in the world when all her thoughts 
are centred in the difficulty of finding food ?” 

“In the streets, friendless and penniless,” 
Tom repeated. ‘ Poor Katharine! Poor child! 
Was there no one in this House, where there are 
twenty women and more, all of whom knew of 
her dreadful trouble, to do her the simple charity 
of keeping her from starvation? Not one?” 

“There are thirty women in this House. Not 
one among us all,” Miss Beatrice answered, with 
quiet dignity, “is ever rich enough to give away 
half acrown. This is Poverty Hall. This is the 
Refuge of those who are broken down early or 
late in life: we are beggars all, except my sister 
and myself, who live on a little money, which 
allows us to give a penny, but never a shilling. 
Oh, there are pitying hearts among us! Do not 
doubt that. Sometimes one’s heart like to 
burst with the miserable pitifulness of it all, and 
the want of power to help it.” 

“Yet so little would have done to help them 
over a week or two.” 

“How do you know that some of the other 
women here were not in the same plight? Do 
not condemn us hastily, Mr. Addison. Only the 
night before they went away we made a little 
collection for them, and between us we raised a 
little purse of a few shillings for them. Alas! 
when I got up in the morning to give it them 
they were gone, and we have never seen or heard 
anything of them since. I wanted to tell you 
this. It was not by our hardness of heart that 
they were compelled to go away. It was my 
carelessness and laziness. I ought to have got 
up earlier.” 

“Tt was fate. Everything was against them.” 

“They have been looked for in the British 
Museum, where the girls went sometimes in 
search of copying work. But they have not ap- 
peared there once. None of the Museum people 
have seen them. We have inquired about them 
in every likely place, but there has been no sign.” 
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“In the streets—think of it !—friendless and 
penniless !” Tom repeated. 

“Yes, say it again, so that when you find her 
you will rejoice the more. Mr. Addison” (she 
laid her hand on his), “I am an old woman now, 
and I have seen a great deal—my sister and I 
together—of trouble and privation. We have 
been reduced to walk the streets all night for 
want of a bed, and to go hungry for want of 
food. Yet we were never utterly forsaken. 
Your Katharine is not quite friendless. The 
God who rescued you from the Arabs will save 
her from the devils—who destroy soul as well as 
body—of the street! Have faith, young man. 
Lift up your heart—oh, lift up your heart unto 
the Lord!” 

This language is not so common as it used to 
be, and is seldom used for the comfort and solace 
of a London journalist, who may chronicle the 
emotions of religion, but is not often expected 
to feel them. Yet the words, and this gentle- 
woman’s sweet voice, and her steady eyes so full 
of faith, fell upon his soul like rain on a thirsty 
soil. 

“The other girl,” she went on, “ was of a dif- 
ferent nature—she was less patient than Katha- 
rine; she cried out and complained of the bitter- 
ness of her lot; she was without hope, though 
she was so young—the future was always dark 
to her. I tremble for Lily; but for Katharine I 
have more than hope—I have confidence.” 

“Yet she has never been here to see you since 
her departure. And that is two months ago and 
more.” 

“No; I cannot understand why she has not 
come. But patience. You have yourself been 
rescued in a manner so miraculous that you may 
hope that a lesser miracle may have been wrought 
for Katharine. When I think of ourselves every- 
thing seems possible. We were getting old—too 
old for teaching, where they prefer young and 
active girls—and we were resolving that we 
would soon give up trying and go into the work- 
house—” 

“What? Had vou too no friends ?” 

“We had cousins. Do you know that it is 
sometimes better to become a pauper than to 
accept the bread of grudging charity? Do not 
ask me about our cousins. Yet there was one 
whom we remember with gratitude. For he left 
us a legacy of sixteen hundred pounds in the 
Funds. It gives us fifty pounds a year. We 
lodge in this house; we have learned to live very 
cheaply on fruit and such things; we have each 
other’s love, and we have kept our books. The 
winter of our days, believe me, is hallowed by 
such sunshine as never fell upon our spring. 
Think of us, young gentleman, when you tremble 
for the fate of Katharine.” 

Not a trace of the girls. Think how extremely 
difficult it is to effect a disappearance unless one 
has a trusty confederate. The face of every man 
and woman in the world is known to many; there 
are marks upon his person; his dress and speech 
and gait are all known to his friends; if he is 
“wanted” by the police, there is always some- 
body who is ready to give information; land- 
ladies of lodgings, innkeepers, waiters, are all 
eager to get the reward. With what infinite 
trouble does a runaway murderer keep himself 
concealed for even a week! And yet here are 
two girls, advertised for, a large reward offered, 
their appearance described, their stature given, 
their dress when last seen, their names, and the 
probable nature of the occupation, and not a trace 
to be found of them, Perhaps they had left the 
country. But they had no money. Or they might 
have gone into some secluded place. But it 
seemed impossible that there should be any 
place in Great Britain so secluded that no news- 
paper should reach it. And now the news- 
papers had taken up the matter, and every day 
there were speculations, letters, suggestions, and 
advice poured into the columns. There are, it is 
true, many women who do not read papers. 
Domestic servants, as a rule, do not; many fac- 
tory women do not; needle-women, shirt-mak- 
ers, match-makers, jam-makers, button-hole-mak- 
ers and their kind do not; many shop-girls 
do not; there are artists who do not allow the 
serenity of their souls to be ruffled by the news- 
papers; there are young ladies whose minds are 
wholly occupied by their Things; there are ac- 
tresses who care for only one column in the news- 
papers. Yet if these women do not, their em- 
ployers, friends, lovers, and companions do, And 
all the world was talking about the two missing 
girls. 

They had not been murdered, so far could be 
learned from the inquests and police offices ; they 
might have been abducted—but this was a thing 
only whispered ; they might have accepted some 
post abroad and gone off by steamer; they might 
.... You may imagine a thousand possibilities. 
Murder, suicide, abduction—nothing was forgot- 
ten, nothing was left to the imagination. The 
advertisements went on; the reward was doubled ; 
a hundred letters were received from pecple, hop- 
ing to get that reward, informing the advertisers 
of two girls recently arrived in the neighborhood. 
And everybody now knew that the War Corre- 
spondent who had been reported killed, but turn- 
ed up again unhurt after a few months of cap- 
tivity, was engaged to one of the young ladies 
who were lost. And day after day the papers 
announced that no news had been heard of the 
missing pair. 

It was unfortunate that they were advertised 
for together, because nobody had any suspicions 
at all about a single girl. It was the pair who 
were looked for, as if they were Siamese twins or 
double-bodied nightingales. Yet, as we know, 
they had been long since separated. 

It was early in December that the first real 
discovery was made. 

Dittmer Bock it was who made it, by means of 
a favorite amusement of his, which was cheap, 
pleasant, and attainable every night, even by the 
clerk on forty pounds a year. He used to go to 











the doors of a theatre at eleven o'clock and 
watch the ladies come out. Heavens! How 
beautiful they look to the crowd of poor young 
clerks who gather about the doors to watch these 
visions of another world! And how wonderful, 
how perfect, how stable, satisfying, and complete 
does the world of beauty, wealth, and ease seem 
to the young men whose desires are so catholic 
and comprehensive, and whose possessions are 
so small! One evening Dittmer stood upon the 
curb contemplating this procession of fair wo- 
men, filling his soul with sweet images, and won- 
dering what it would be like to be transported 
to the land where such creatures roam free and 
fearless. Suddenly, to the surprise of the by- 
standers and the indignation of the policeman, 
he burst through the crowd and seized the hand 
of one of these heavenly visions. 

“Lily!” he cried. 

“You, Dittmer Bock 2” 

It was Lily. She was beautifully dressed, and 
she was on the arm of a gentleman. There was 
no more beautiful woman in the whole theatre 
than Lily this evening. 

She ought to have been proud of her dress and 
her opera cloak and the admiration of the whole 
house, and the brougham which awaited her, and 
everything. 

But she snatched her hand away and blushed 
crimson. 

“ You, Dittmer Bock ?” 

“Who is it, Lily?” asked the gentleman with 
her. 

“ An old friend. One moment, Dittmer. Where 
is Katharine? Don’t tell her you have seen me.” 

“IT do not know where she is. We cannot find 
her. We are looking for her everywhere.” 

“We were parted in the fog. I have not seen 
her since that night. It was in the fog. We 
tried to die together, Dittmer,” she whispered— 
“we did indeed, but we were not allowed.” 

“Come, Lily,” said the gentleman, “ we block 
the w ay < 

He pushed her gently into the carriage, and 
followed, taking no notice at all of the clerk. 

Dittmer ran straight with the discovery to 
Tom, and was greatly astonished at the effect 
which the intelligence produced upon him. 

This was the reason why the advertisements 
were discontinued. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN THE WORK-ROOM 


In an upper room furnished with eight or ten 
sewing-machines there sat as many girls at work. 
The room was well ventilated and warmed: the 
girls looked contented; there was no talking, 
but every girl sat over her sewing-machine and 
guided the work, while the needle jumped up and 
down in that most surprising and wonderful in- 
strument. Inasmaller room at the back a fore- 
woman was at work, 

Down-stairs there was a show-room, quite a 
humble kind of show-room, in which one or two 
more sewing-machines were at work, And atthe 
back of this was a small office or sitting-room in 
which there were two ladies conversing. One of 
It was 
conducted on co-operative principles, which is 
the reason why it has since been closed, because, 
of all things in this world, there is nothing more 
difficult than to persuade people to buy things at 
co-operative productive stores—that is to sav, 
where the producers sell their things without 
the medium of boss, chief, bourgeois, or master. 
Why this is so it is impossible to understand, 
seeing that there can be no doubt in the world, 
first, that all labor will before long work out its 
emancipation from the middle-man, even the labor 
of those who write, and next, that there is no 
single argument that can be urged against co- 
operative productive shops, especially those of 
women’s work, except the fact that they always 
fail, And they always fail for two principal 
reasons: one being the astonishing hardness of 
heart which women display toward their work- 
ing sisters, and the other the incompetency of 
the working-women themselves. 

This particular attempt was just then in the 
stage when a little feeble public interest in it had 
been excited by superhuman efforts of its friends, 
and success seemed possible, though there were 
many anxieties. The two ladies in the office 
were discussing these anxieties and possibilities. 
One of them, the manager of the concern, a lady 
no longer young, had spent her whole life among 
the working-women. She had now arrived at 
the verv unusual stage of knowing exactly, not 
only what they say about everything, but what 
they feel. Lady Bountiful, you see, hasn’t the 
least idea of what these people feel about things. 
She brings along a concert of the Kyrle Society, 
and smiles around and feels good, and goes away 
with a smile. : 
things. But she never becomes one of the peo- 
ple. She is always outside them. 

“Mv dear,” she said to the younger lady—it 
was the same young lady who had caught Kath- 
arine on the bench as she was falling forward— 
“T really do think we have made a move.” 

+ - 7 * * * 


them was the lady who ran this concern, 





Sometimes she brings along other 


The above stars represent quite a long con- 
versation about linen garments, and order 
expenses and receipts, from the co-oper 
point of view deeply interesting. 

“ And how do you get on with your hands ?” 

“There is the usual percentage of stupid girls, 
lazy girls, and incompetent girls. I know exact- 
ly what to expect. The most satisfactory of all 
is the girl you brought to me—Katharine.” 

“What is her full name ?” 

“IT do not know—I have not yet asked her. 
She is quick to learn, obedient, and Jady-like.” 

“Yes. She is lady-like, poor thing!" 
she was formerly a lady’s-maid.” 

‘Poor thing!” the other echoed. “ Without 

(Continued on page 901, Supplement.) 
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DESIGN FOR BLOTTER.—Workine Parrern.—From tue Soura Kensineton Royat Scooot or Art Neepie -Work. 


Design for Blotter.—From the Royal School of Art 
Needle -Work. 


E give herewith a full-sized working pattern of one of the 
blotter designs illustrated in miniature in last week’s Bazar. 
The design is quite novel, being an adaptation of an ornamental 
initial from an old English alphabet, and its execution is equally 
new. The ground is white or tinted linen. The letter and scrolls 
are outlined in bluish-green crewel. The ground is then covered 
in a regular darning stitch lengthwise of the blotter, worked in a 
paler tint of the same color of crewel, the result being to leave the 
design in light relief of the linen. 





Plastron with Collar. 


See illustration on page 888 
Tars plastron for relieving the front of a plain corsage is com- 
posed of pink ribbon, white guipure lace insertion, and folds of 





to the waist are connected by the picot edges along the middle, 
folded over, and a band of insertion is laid on the fold. Folds of 
crépe lisse and ribbon folds border the sides, and a ribbon bow is 
at the waist. The collar is composed of crépe lisse and ribbon 


folds, 
Corsages for Reception Toilettes. 


See illustration on page 888, 


Tue model illustrated in Fig. 1 is a dark blue velvet corsage 
which accompanies a skirt of blue Bengaline silk. A plastron of 
white lace is in the open front, framed in a lace jabot which is 
ornamented with knots of ribbon. It has transparent elbow 
sleeves of lace, finished with a ribbon bracelet and bow. 

The corsage of a terra-cotta faille francaise costume is shown 
in Fig. 2. A vest of the same material is in the front, trimmed 
with frills of cream lace. The elbow sleeves are of lace on the 
outer and silk on the inner part of the arm, and terminate in lace 
frills. A fringed epaulette is on the shoulder, and an ornament to 


white crépe lisse. Two bands of ribbon reaching from the throat | correspond at the elbow. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS IN A LONDON 
POLICE COURT. 


See illustration on double page 902 and 903, Supplement. 


‘HIS pretty picture shows a group of children who have been 
gathered up from the London streets at the close of a holiday, 
and brought to the police court, where endeavors are made to find 
out where they belong and to restore them to their parents. A 
large proportion of them are well-dressed children who have stray- 
ed from their nurses and been lost in the crowd. The waifs and 
strays of the poor are better accustomed to caring for themselves 
abroad, and know how to thread alone the labyrinth of the great 
city, unless of very tender years. Great numbers of lost children 
are found in the streets after every large assemblage, but the police- 
men in charge of the stations have great experience in such cases, 
and rarely fail of interpreting their lisping utterance, and of re- 
storing them to their homes, though this is sometimes puzzling 
| enough, as is evidently the case with the urchin in the picture. 
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TAKING GRANDMA IN TO CHRISTMAS DINNER.—Drawn sy W. P. Syypsr. 
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UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

The Upright Piano, properly constructed, can not be 
excelled for depth and quality of tone, power of stand- 
ing in tune, light and responsive action, and great dura- 
bility. Horace Warers & Co., of 124 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., make a specialty of Upright Pianos, and their 
new and improved styles are marvels of sweetness and 
beauty in tone and appearance. They are made in large 
and small sizes, but all full scale, 74% octave, and three- 
stringed. The cases are of rosewood, ebony, French 
walnut, and mahogany, some plain and others very 
ornamental. The new Waters U prights are fast be- 
coming the favorite of ail pianos. —[ Adv.) 





vy Y Y 
COUGHS. 
** Brown's Bronchial Troches” are used with advan- 
tave to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and 
Bronchial Affections. Sold only in boxes.—{Adv.] 





THE ENGADINE 
Kovgrver, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{Adv.]} 





ADVERTISHM KN T's, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourisbing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 















W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. | 


TO THE LADIES. 
If you use perfumery at all it should be nice. To 
be scented up with poor perfumery is horrid, simply 
horrid. You are sure of something nice if you obtain 


Eugene Rimmei’s Extracts. His goods are popular 


all over the world, and particularly with the élite of | 


London and Paris. 
Sweet Violets, White Heliotrope, 
nese Bouquet are just exquisite. 

the popular ones 


Henna, Vanda, Chi- 

These odors, and all 
of the day of his make, are obtaina- 
ble of nearly all of the leading drugyista. Ask ror 
Evoene Rimmer! 8. 









*\ How to Cure 
y¥ Skin&Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES 


ITCHING, scaly, 


ua ff 


MB Neen DISFIGURING, 

and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with lose of hair, from infancy to old age, are cure d 
by the Curtoura Rewenres. 


Cortoura Resouvent, the New Blood Purifier, 


cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- | 


taining elements, anf thus removes the cause. 
Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 


itching and inflammation, clears the skin aid sc alp | 


of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Crricvra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. Curioura 
Remenis are the great skin beautifiers, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resoivent, #1. hte pl bag the Porrzr Drue 
anp Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Ma 

83 Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Til TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 


W bathed \ with c ‘OTIOURA Mevioatep Soar, Soar. 


DamellSSons 


GLOVES. 


Our well-known department of Kid Gloves is 
now fully up to its wonted standard in the excel- 
tence of its stock, the variety of shadings, and in its 
freedom from trashy goods which are not cheap at 
any prece 

It is now supplemented by the most complete line 
of Winter Gloves and Mittens to be found in this 
market, comprising fur -topped and fleece -lined 
Alaska Seal Gloves, 


Genuine Scotch-Wool Gloves, and a select assort- 


Gloves of every description. 


ment of Cashmere Gloves, our own importation at 
wholesale prices. 

Another invoice, Ladies’ Paris-made four-button 
Piqué Embroidered Dogskin Walking Gloves, at 


98c. Pair; 


worth $2.00. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence, 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





The special odors Ihlang Ihlang, | 
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Tight-fitting Fur Coats cut, made, and fitted 
with all the accuracy of cloth. 

Ladies unable to visit New York can have 
samples of cloth and latest sketches forwarded 
free by mail. Perfect fit guaranteed in all mail 
orders. 

a ae 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


C6 GUNTHER’ SONS 


Are now offering at moderate prices 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 





i. 
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will receive special and prompt attention. 

Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 
tion to persons making themselves known 
to the house. 





High-Class Novelties 
In Cotton 


WASH FABRICS 


for Spring and Summer of 
1888 will be known under 
the following brands: 
Rayon de Satin, 
Fayal Batiste, 
Shamrock Satin Checks, 
Marabout Plaids, 


Tambour Zephyrs. 


Should your dealer not have 


them 


in January, send for 


samples to 
Box 3053, New York City. 


360 New Macvesmee Scrap Pictures and Elegant Sam- 
ple Cards for 10c. National Card Co.,Camden,N.J 





THE COMPLEXION 


REDNESS ROUGHNESS 


RECOMMENDED 
MADAME PatTi &e 
| 
\ 





“BUBBLES” 


FROM THE CELEBRATED PICTURE BY 
SIR JOHN) MILLAIS BART. R.A. 


GOLD MEDALLIS 
[in THE POSSESSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF 


PEARS SOAF 


PURCHASED BY THEM FOR $ 11.000] 








PARKER'S 


With It you can stamp more than 


1000 


PATTERNS.) 





STAMPING 
OUTFIT 


Exceeds in value all other outfits, 


$1.00. 








This outfit contains — teaching every y known 
method of stamp ping, price 25 cents; Box Best 
Powder and Pad, 15 cts.; Materials for Indelible Stamp- 
ing on Plush, Felt, etc., 15 cts.; Materials and Instruc- 
tion for Parker’s New Method (copyrighted), 
No Paint, No Powder, No Daub, 50 


Sent anywhere by mail, prepaid. 


New 1888 Catalogue (showing all the new stamping 
atterns), 10 cents; and Illustrated Wholesale 
rice List of Embroidery Materials, Infant's Ward- 

robes, Corsets, Jewelry, and everything ladies need. 


¢@” Save Money By Buyine aT WHOLESALE. 48 


PARKER'S LAST INVENTION. 


A SET OF DESIGNING PATTERNS.—With 
this set any one can design thou sands of beautiful pieces 
for Embroidery, Tinsel Work, Painting, etc. No ex- 

rience needed —a child can doit. An Illustrated 

00k shows how to make patterns to fill any space; 
all the flowers used in embroidery represented. Every 
one who does stamping wants a set, which can be 
had only with this outfit. This outfit also con- 
tains TWO HUNDRED or more Stamping 
Patterns ready for use. The following being only 
a partial list: -Splasher Design, 22 in., 50 cents; 


COUPON FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
In addition to = these me es pena I ay we 

enclose a Cou of pat- 

terns of your own van — ~= from poe nna 


Everything enumerated above for One Dollar. 


Roses, 12 in., and Daisies, 12 in., for scarf or tidies, 25 
cents each; Wide Tinsel Design, 12 in., 25 cents; oe 
of Scallops for Flannels, wide and narrow, 
Braiding Patterns 10 cents; Splash! Splash! Good 
Night,” and ‘* Good Morning,” for pillow shams, 
two fine outline designs for tidies, 6x8, 50 cts.; Tray 
Cloth Set, 50 cts.; Teapot, Sugar, Cream, Cup and 
Saucer, etc.; Pond Lilies, 9x12, cts.; 2 Al habets, 
$1.00; 2 Sets Numbers, 30 cts,; Patterns of Golden Rod, 
Sumac, Daisies, Roses, &., Tinsel and Outline Patterns, 





Disks, Crescents, &c. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA. 


The Modern Priscilla (the only practical fancy 
work journal in America), by Sa with the 
Weteieen will also be sent free for one y 


T. E. PARKER, LYNN MASS. 









Devoted exclusively to 
LADIES’ FANCY-WORK. 


Get 





THE MODERN PRISCILLA. 


Monthly, 50 cts. per year. 
Descriptions of new fancy 
work appear every month; ail | WHOL 
directions for knitting or cro- 


g u 

Great Inducements ! !] for only 21 cents. 
Send stam for pre-fall stamped, 10 cents. 
mium list. 
25 cts. a year, or & for 


your own free. 


Priscilla Pub. Co., Lynn, Mass 


SAVE MONEY. 
Embroidery Material, Infant's 
Goods, Kid — Corsets, 
Laces, Ruch etc., at 
ESALE PRICES 
Sent anywhere by mail, 


cheting carefully collected. PosTAGE ALWAYS PREPAID. 
Miss EvaM.Nilessays:§ 25 Skeins Embroidery Silk, 
“I think your paper a little #ill cents. Box of Waste Em- 


broidery Silk, worth 40 cents, 
Felt Tidies, 
Linen 
lub rate fs now § Splashers, all stamped, 18 cts. 
Felt Table Scarfs, 18x50, all 
4 subscribers and have stamped, 48 eents. , Ball Tin- 
Address sel, 8 cents. 

T. E. Parker, oink Mass. 








natural end is 





DAN DRUFF should never be neglected, because its 


in BALDNESS. 


“The chief requirement of the hair is cleanliness—thorough sham- 
pooing for women once a fortnight, and for men once a week. 
very important to frequently remove sebaceous matter that forms on 
infants’ and older children’s heads, 
Packer’s Tar Soap and water, and never by scraping with a comb.” 

A trial will prove how efficiently it cleanses, cures DANDRUFF, 
allays irritation, and brightens the lustre of the hair. 

PACKER’S TAR SOAP is invaluable for the Toilet, Bath, and Nur- 
sery, and the best for Skin and Scalp Diseases. 25 cts. Druggists. 


It is 


but this must be done by means of 


SAMPLE 4 CENTS. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 100 Fulton St., New York. 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beantifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


cELEBRATED 7 hy 


AN 








CORS ETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 
TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 














bi» 


ae pvEg2 O's 
N.Y. 


Special Holiday Sale of 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 


Put up in Handsome Bozes, 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
In Silk, Linen, 
JEWELRY, 
LEATHER GOODS, 
FANCY GOODS, 
BRIC-A-BRAC, 
WALL CABINETS, 
TABLES, 


FANCY RUGS AND MATS, 
&c., &c., &c., 


Lawn, and Embroidered. 


All at prices guaranteed lower than any other 
house. 


_ 6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 


- This Elegant Tinted ‘and Decorated Vase 
Lamp, Shade to Match, with fine Duplex 
Burner and Extinguisher, only $4.93. 
Send mone <4 _ der or registered letter. 
PMAN & CO., 
477 Broad St., Newark, N. Y. 
For Holiday Presents we have every- 
thing in LAMPS, TEA SETS, DIN- 
NER SETS, GLASSWARE, SIL- 
VER- PLATED WARE, CHINA, 
CROCKERY, and House-furnish- 
ing Goods. Write for Prices. 








With every set 

2: samples of NEW 
Cards, Send address & two stamps potere. Splendid new terms 
to agents. We nt 100 nice assorted en your name _ 106. 
1 doz, Rich Silk Cards $1, HOLLY CARD co. MERIDEN, CONN 


‘CORSETS — 


Boned with Featherbone. 
‘Ask your Dealer for them, 





The best ever made. 


| Seal garments offered for sale 





| best that can possibly be 
| grade will wear equally 









| each, 





A CARD FROM C. C. SHAYNE. 
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Style A. Style B. 


GENUINE AL ASK SE SS L-SKIN SACQUE. 
London Dye. 


44 inches long, XXX — $250. XX quality, $225. 
Sty 


B. 
ALASKA SE AL-SKIN SACQUE. 


40 inches long. 
XXX quality, $200, XX quality, $175. 
Same style in Seal Plush, $25, $35, $40, $50 


FACTS ABOUT SEAL-SKINS. 

In presenting our new fashions for the com- 
ing season, we assure our customers that all 
by us are made 
Alaska Seal-skins, London dressed 
and dyed, and manufactured in our own work- 
shop on the premises, so that every garment can 
be relied upon, Our Seal-skins are purchased in 
large quantities in London, and although we pay 
for the very best, we find in assorting them that 
all do not run alike. We therefore grade them 
strictly according to quality, xX, XX, XXX. The 
X grade we do not use for garments, but for the 
cheaper grades of caps, gloves, and lap robes. 
Our XXX grade of Seal-skin garments is the very 
produced. Our XX 
as well but is a little 
coarser. We quote the prices for XXX and XX 
only. We do not manufacture or sell any gan- 
ments made of Victoria, Lobus Island, Copper 
Island, China, or Japan Seal-skins, for the reason 
that they do not wear well or give satisfaction. 
Garments made of Victoria or Lobus Island or 
Copper Island Seal-skin can be sold 304 less 
than Alaska Seal, and garments made from China 
or Japan Seal-skins can be sold for 50 ¢ less. 
A genuine Alaska Seal-skin Saeque, 40 inches 
long, XXX grade, is worth $200.00. The same 
length made of Copper Island or Victoria Seal- 
skin can be sold for $140.00, and the same length 
made of China or Japan Seal-skin can be sold for 
$100.00. Sacques made from Chinese Seal-skin 


from genuine 


c. SHAYNE, 


103 Prince St., New York. 


Cc. 





Style C 





Style D. 


ALASKA SE. ALSKIN SACQUE. 
36 inches long. 

XXX quality, $175. XX quality, $150. 

ame style, 33 inches long. 
XXX quality, $150. XX quality, $125. 

Style D. 

SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKET. 
52 ine hes long, XXX quality, $300. XX g iality, $265. 
56 XXX 350, XX 300. 
60 “ XXX ad 40). XX * 350. 
Same style in Seal Plush, 54, 56,58 inches long, $50, 

$65, $75, $100. 


will not wear longer than two years, and seldom 
more than one. Copper Island and Victoria Seal- 
skin Sacques will wear from two to three seasons, 
but they do not hold their color, they turn red 
and look very shabby, and there is no article of 
dress which looks worse than a shabby Seal gar- 
ment, whereas, a garment made from genuine 
Alaska Seal will hold its color from 7 to 10 years 
and look handsome and dressy. We are receiv- 
ing Sacques for alteration and repairs this season, 
which we sold when on Broadway cor. 10th St. 


10 years ago, made of genuine Alaska Seal-skin. 


All Seal-skin will grow light in time, and the 


Alaska Seal-skin is the only kind which can be | 


re-dyed successfully, 
the fur 


the leather is stronger and 
denser, The Copper Island, 


Victoria, | 


Japan, and China Seal-skins will not re-dye and | 


hold together, they tear and rip after being worn 
a few times. Ladies frequently come 


to our | 


store and complain that they purchased Seal-skin | 


Sacques two vears ago from stores that deal in 
everything (who know no more about furs than 
the unfortunate customers who buy), and now 
complain that they are red and wish we would 
re-dye them. We always refuse to re-dye or 
alter any garments except Alaska Seal, for the 
reasons already stated. A good honest London 
dressed Alaska Seal-skin garment will wear from 
7 to 10 vears, and 
of time can be re-dved and altered over to a new 
shape, and then will wear longer than garments 








made from Copper, Victoria,or China skins. These 
skins are dressed and dyed in London as well as 


SHAYNE, 


Cc. 


Cc, 


103 Prince St., New York. 





Style E. Style F. 


Style E. 
SEAL-SKIN PALETOT. 

Fashionable French Paletot, a style greatly admired. 
Spe cially adupted for stout ladies, giving them a grace- 
ful appearance, 52, 54, 56, 58 inches long. 

Prices same as Style D. 
Style F. 

MINK AND SABLE TAIL TRIMMED PALETOT. 
Same styles as Fig. E. The most elegant Seul-skin 
garment worn. 

Made only of the best quality Alaska Seal-skin, 54, 
56, 58, 60 inches long, $425, $450, $475, 9000. 

Same in Sea Otter trimmed, $500, $700, $900. 





Alaska Seal-skins, and are advertised and sold 
for Alaska Seal-skins by hundreds of merchants 
all over this country who do not know what they 
are offering for sale. They are often advertised 
like this, viz. —100 Alaska Seal-skin Sacques, 
London dye, $149.00; worth $200.00—125 Seal- 
skin Sacques, $100.00; reduced from $150.00 


after being worn that length | 


| ufacturing and dealing in fur 





22-in, long, on quali ty, $120. 
2 XX 


New York. 


(. SHAYNE, 


Cc. 





Style G. Style H. 


Style G, 
SEAL-SKIN DOLMAN. 
Paris style. 
XXX quality, $150. XX quality, $125. 
Same style in Seal Plush, $25, $35, $50. 


Style H. 
SEAL-SKIN ENGLISH WALKING pntaranaaa 
= quality $90. 
24 130, xx 100 
26 “ Xx - 110. 
in Seal Plush, $25, $30, and $35. 


XXX . 140. 


Same style 





3roadway, 14th St., 23d St., or 6th Ave., the 
retail shopping districts, and yet, with all our ad- 
vantages of small expenses, with 


invested and twenty-five year 


iarge capital 
s’ experience in man- 
8, we cannot sell re- 
liable furs and Seal-skins for less than the prices 
quoted in this advertisement, 
on small profits. 


and we do business 
We believe that parties who deal 
with us will find that our prices for strictly reliable 


| furs are much less than those dealers who do not 


| trade 
|} and give 
| confidence 


| charges. 


manufacture, thereby saving middlemen profits, 
and iess than manufacturers who make all g 
of fur goods, as we make a specialty of fine furs 
only. Merchants who sell our 


throughout the country are 


rrades 


productions 
securing the best 
Reliable furs, well made, 
entire satisfaction, 
and custom. Ladies unable to pur- 
chase our Furs in the place they reside 
can order direct from us. Goods will be sent 
C. O. D. with privilege of examination, or, if pur- 
chase money is sent, three 
allowed to examine the 
entirely satisfactory, the goods may be returned 
and the will be refunded, less express 
All orders intrusted to us will be filled 


that wear well 
will always secure 


where 


days’ time will be 
and if not found 


goods, 


money 


| promptly and to the best of our ability and your 


How absurd this is, and yet we are sorry to say | 


that many of our American ladies expect to get 


$200.00 for $140.00 and $150.00 for $100.00. | 


The fact is that this class of Seal garments are 


manufactured from Copper, Victoria, Chinese, and | 


Japan Seal-skins. 


All kinds of written guaran- 
tees are offered. 


Now what good is a guarantee 
after a Sacque has been worn two seasons? The 


| unfortunate purchaser who supposed she had such 


a tremendous bargain finds when it is too late 
that she had the dearest kind of a bargain. 
cannot buy a gold dollar for less than one 
hundred cents, and you cannot buy genuine Seal- 
skins for less than their value. We buy Seal- 
skins and all kinds of furs and materials for cash, 
manufacture our own goods, do business on Prince 
Street, one block west of Broadway, where rent 
is less than one third of the price charged on 


You | 


entire satisfaction. 

Especial attention paid to Mail Orders, 
Send for my New Illustrated Fashion Book, mailed free. 
©, C. SHAYNE, 
Manufacturing Furrier, 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
Chicago Agency, 193 State St. 


New York. 


c. C. SHAYNE, 





Style N. Style 8S. 


Style N. 

One of the most popular styles of Shayne’s Alaska 
Seal-skin Matinee, trimmed with Alaska Sable or 
Black Lywx. 

XXX quality, $200. XX quality, $175. 
Same style in Seal Plush, $50 and $75. 


Style 3S. 
BOA AND MUFF. 
In any kind of Fur. Write for Prices. 


C. C. SHAYNE, ‘Pur Manufacturer, 103 Prince ‘Street. 





“THE DIANE.” 


rastieater s attention is in- 
vited toour new French Cor- 
set, “The Diane,” ranging 
in price from $1.50 to $5.50 
Our customers are 
cordiallly invited to exam- 
ine these most excellent 
Paris-made corsets, which 
combine new features in 
style and shape, and are ab- 
solutely controlled by us for 
the United States. 

Orders by mail from any 
part of the country will 
receive careful and prompt 
attention. 


James Mctresry & C0, 


Broadway and 11th 8t., N.Y. 
Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Sirics ines 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 


BLACK GOODS 


SPECIAL PRICES. 


30 pieces CAMEL’S-HAIR FOULE, «!! wool, 
at §59c, per yard; regular price, T5c. 


27 pieces CACHE RHADAMES, :!! 
wool, at 7Qc, per yard; regular price, $1.10. 


Le Boutillier | Qf 244 
Brothers, : 


NEW YORK. 


STAMPING. PATTERNS 


Our Patterns are pe 
care and skill. Our prices are a ver 
consistent with first-class workmanship. Our 
rate of discount is exceptional ly liberal. We 
do not offer you a worthless lot of Patterns, such as 
are SO sxtomively advertised by others as “ Out- 
fits.” For 10 cts. we will send you our Mammoth 
Catalogue containing Illustrations showing design, 
size and price of about 3,500 Choice Patterns 
from which to make selections. If you do Stamp- 
ing as a business, (or branch of your business) 
send us your printed card announcing that fact, 
and you will receive the Catalogue FRE 
4M. J.CUNNING & CO., 148 W. 5th St., Cincinnati. 0. 


Be sure to mention Harper's Bazar. 


SHOPPING [esi esecittea without 


charge. Estimates furnished. Circular references. 








Mrs. J. H. BUSSING, 241 West 14th St., New York. 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


All-Wool and Silk-and-Wool Combinations. 
Camel's- Hair, Cheviots, 


ARMURES, SERGES, & PLAIDS. 


Cut in DRESS PATTERNS and marked 
in PLAIN FIGURES. 


At Very Low Prices. 
Droadk vay AS 19th dt. 


Any one can draw 
Portraits, Sketches 
from Nature, &c. 


A child can learn. Taught by MAIL. Write for circular. 
Agents wanted. Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N. Y, 
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SHE ATE BETWEEN MEALS 
THE DOCTOR. “WELL, PERHAPS, Mk&s. EDRING- 
HAM. YOU EAT BETWEEN MEALS?” 
MRS. E. “OH. NO, SAH; "CEPT, OB COURSE,1 EAT 
DINNAH "TWEEN BREAKFAS’ AN SUPPER, AN’ 8O ON.” 


If ROOSTED. 


Time: early morning. 
“WHAT KIN’ UV A LONG-LEGGED CRITTER'S THIS 


“OH, IT’S THAT CUR'US GOOSE THE SPECKLED HEN 
STRAYED INTER THE BARN-YARD, ANY—? J 


RAISED,’ 





FACETI. 
DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED. 

Durie a recent sitting of a Pennsylvania court 
& petition from citizens of a certain township was 
presented praying for the opening or extension of 
a road. Jones was opposing the scheme, and gave as 
a reason for so doing that the road would cost more 
than the advantage to be derived from it would benefit 


— 


) been a proverb, whispered to him in a voice loud 
enough to be heard all through the coart-room, “* Why, 
you can dig a hole and bury it, can’t you 2” 


_—— 


***Does marriage change a man?’ you ask” 
(His tone and look were sad); 
“The first week of our wedding tour 


Took all the change I had.” F. H. 8. 











PRIGGINS (afraid of nothing but dogs). ** THAT's 
A VICIOUS LOOKING CUR. WHY DON’T PEOPLE 
TIE UP SUCH ANIMALS, ANY— 


the public. As a proof of this, he cited the fact that 
at one point it would be necessary to make a great ex- 
cavation, and that there was no convenient place to 
dump the earth taken out. He said it could not be 
thrown down the hill, as it would fall upon and ob- 
struct the railroad track, and the expense of carting it 


away would be altogether too great. In an earnest | 


and somewhat excited tone he asked the Court, “ What 
will we do with the earth, your honor?” when the op- 
posing counsel, whose fertility of resource has long 
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IT WAS TIED, AFTER ALL. 


THERE, I THOUGHT so! 


HYUCH, DOGGY, GO 
BACK, SIR, OR I— 


A little five-year-old who had heen to Sunday school 
for the first time came home puffed up with importance 
over what he had learned. “‘ Mamma,” said he, “‘do 
you know about Lot's wife ?” 

“A little,” she said, “ but tell me what you know.” 


A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE. 

Maeistrate. “If 1 discharge you this time, Uncle 
Rastus, what will you do?” 

Unote Rasrvs. * Well, yo’ honah, ef yo’ discha’ges 
me, I spect I'll go off.” 

hiiieailipiamemant 

There is a big difference between getting on well in 

life and getting well ov in life. 


WHAT THEY STOLE. 

“Darringer, I hear that some robbers broke into 
your house last night. What did they steal?” 

“Nothing, Bromley. 
the vestibule. My son came home at midnight and 
they ran. Well, yes; they did steal several things.” 

** What?” 

“The house-dog, a spring-gun I had set for them 
and the burglar alarm.” 











So the little fellow told his story very earnestly, be- | 


coming ope! dramatic when he reached the climax 
and said, “‘ And the angel of the Lord said unto Lot’s 
wife, skate for your life and don’t you look back, but 
she did look back and turned a somersault.” 








\y sousnetbunante” 








HIS BUMP OF COMBATIVENESS. 


PROFESSOR 
NATURE Is yours! 


UACKFEELER. “AH. MY YOUNG FRIEND, WHAT A BRAVE, COURAGEOUS 
Such FoRCcE! YOUR BUMP OF COMBATIVENESS IS 80 LARGE IT MAKES 


ME ALMOST TREMBLE WHEN I PASS MY FINGERS OVER IT,” 

















MIGHT AS WELL HURRY ON. HYAAH! 


IMPARTING INFORMATION. 


Traocuer. “ Yes, children, the hairs of our head are 
all numbered.” 

Smart Boy (pulling out a hair and presenting it). 
“ Well, what's the number of this hair?” 

Traouer. ‘‘ Number one, Johnny ; and” { pulling out 
several more) ** these are numbers two, three, four, 
five, and six. Anything else you want to know?” 

Ssuaxrt Boy. “ N-no, sir.” 








WELL, | DIDN'T NOTICE THAT MISERABLE 
OLD ROPE IN THE GRASS.” 


Here is an actual case of a person who either did 
not clearly understand the meaning of the word “ po- 
liteness,” or else considered well-bred behavior an unde- 
sirable accomplishment. He was, and is yet, an officer 
of the city government in New York, and was stop- 
ping in Saratoga during the summer. 

** When you come to the city call on me,” said he, 
“T'd like to introduce you to my wife anu children; 
and have you make a good visit at my home. You'll 
find no blamed politeness there.” 





ws lf es | | . 
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HER AMBITION, 


MRS. MURPHY (xoliloquizing), “ ARRAH, AN’ THAT Ol MOIGHT BE WAN AV THIM CRA- 
THERS, AN’ WEAR A SALE-SKIN SACQUE ALL THE YEAR ROUN’!” 


id 
They didn’t get further than 
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KATHARINE REGINA. 
[Continued from page 89%.) 
friends and without relations. Left to die. Oh, 
what a fate! What a punishment!” 

“ Yet her face is full of innocence and purity. 
Can such a face lie?” 

“She said that she had no friends and no re- 
lations. What can that mean ?” 

“ Let us go upstairs and see her.” 

They went upstairs where Katharine sat at work 
before a sewing-machine, quiet and industrious. 
She looked up and smiled as the ladies entered 
the room. The look, the smile, the very carriage 
of the head, were altogether different from the 
manner in which the other girls greeted the chief. 
These girls were all what we call decent and re- 
spectable; some of them were comely; some 
were even pretty, as London work-girls very often 
are, petites, with narrow sloping shoulders, small 
face, and large eyes; some were country-bred, 
and showed it in their figures and the ample 
width of their shoulders ; some had the manners 
of the shop; some, of the factory; some, of the 
London back street ; some, of the slum; some, of 
the farm; some, of the servants’ hall; none of 
them had the manners which were shown by so 
simple a thing as Katharine’s smile when she 
lifted her head. 

She suffered no longer; she knew not, and had 
not the least suspicion, of the dreadful things that 
were thought and said about her by the ladies— 
yes, the very ladies—who had befriended her. 
She was in a haven of rest. She learned readily 
how to use the sewing-machine; she even took 
some kind of interest in the work ; she sat steadily 
working all day; she gained a sufficient weekly 
wage; and she had a room in a decent house 
recommended by the lady who ran the co-opera- 
tive business. The other girls left her alone; she 
was a young lady who had somehow gone down 
the hill and got to their own level, and yet did 
not belong to them. All the day she sat at work, 
but the hours were not long; in the evening she 
was free to go home and sit im her room and read, 
or to walk about, At first she sat in her room 
every evening, but she had now begun to walk 
about.a little. She hoped for nothing; she ex- 
pected nothing; she desired nothing, except to 
earn the means of paying for a roof and a resting- 
place and food and clothes. 

Not a healthy mood for so young a girl ; but she 
had gone through so much suffering that rest 
was all she wanted. There are, in every person’s 
life, times of suffering which are followed by times 
in which the exhausted brain sees things as in a 
dream, and men as trees walking, and pays no 
heed to aught that passes. This was Katharine’s 
state. She paid no heed. She did not inquire 
or care what was said and thought about her; 
she did not try to explain how she had fallen into 
such a helpless condition; it never occurred to 
her, most fortunately, to ask what was thought of 
her. 

The young lady, her rescuer, shook hands with 
her, though somewhat doubtfully—there are sev- 
eral ways of shaking hands, as everybody knows, 
and when a young lady shakes hands with a girl 
who has the manners of a lady, but has been 
picked up starving, and confesses to having no 
friends and no relations, a certain something— 
constraint, doubt, condescension, or encourage- 
ment—cannot but be remarked in the manner 
of extending or withdrawing the hand. Chap- 
ters—whole essays—great books—might be 
written on the differences, shades, and grades of 
shaking hands, from the affable greeting of a 
prince to the cheerful grasp which a workhouse 
chaplain bestows upon his sheep. 

Katharine, however, noticed nothing unusual 
in this welcome. 

“You are quite strong and well again now, 
are you?” asked the young lady. 

“ Quite, thank you.” 

“ Are you still living in the same house ?” 

“Yes,” Katharine replied, without interest in 
the matter. “They are quiet people who leave 
me alone.” 

“ May I call upon you some day ?” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“Tt must be on Sunday, after service. I shall 
not interrupt you then, My name is Katharine, 
like yours— Katharine Willoughby. You will 
tell me yours, perhaps, when I call at your lodg- 
ings.. I should so much like,” she added, in a 
lower voice, “to be your friend, if you will let 
me.” 

Katharine made no reply. But her eye fell 
upon the girl’s dress. There was a colored scarf 
round her neck, and a bit of bright color in her 
hat, and tan-colored gloves. 

“T thought,” she said, “that you were in deep 
mourning. Was I dreaming? Sometimes a 
strange feeling comes over me, as if everything 
was a dream.” 

“You are quite right. I was in deep mourn- 
ing. But oh, Katharine, on the very day that I 


found you the most joyful news that ever reach- | 


ed any girl came to me. It told me that the— 
the person for whom I mourned was not dead at 
all, but living, and I put off my mourning.” 

“ Was it your lover ?” 

“Yes, it was my lover. Thank God, he was 
restored t6 those who love him.” 

“Come on Sunday,” said Katharine, suddenly 
interested. “I will tell you of all my trouble, if 
you are not too happy to hear it.” 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 
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PONDS EXTRACT 







For Sore 
Piles, Throat, 
Rheumatism, Diphtheria, 
Neuralgia, Sores, 
Catarth, Inflammations, 
Toothache, and 
Bruises, Hemorrhages 
Burns, of all 
Sore Eyes, kinds, 


The Famous Lecturer, JOHN B. GOUGH, 
says: “For Sore Throat, especially when tending 
to ulceration, I have found it very beneficial.” 

Andrew D. White, Ex-President of Cornell 
University, says: ‘‘ One of the absolute necessities 
of housekeeping.” Be sure to get the genwine. 

POND’S EXTRACT is never sold by meas- 
ure or bulk, or in any druggists’ bottles. Any 
one who tells you he buys it by the gallon or 
barrel, or in any way except in our bottles, is 
falsifying and deceiving you. 

Prepared only by Ponp’s Exrracr Co., New 
York and London. See our name on every 
wrapper and label. Note picture of bottle above. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


76 Sth Avenue, New York. 


COLUMBIA YARNS. 


er OW M2), caee CELEBRATED FOR 


Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 


The only Full Weight 
Yarns in the Market. 








Goops BgAR THIS TRaDE-Marx, Nons Orugr Ganuuve, 
COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold. 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY anv 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX. 


Harris’s New Embroidery Threads, 
(Pure Flax. Warranted to Wash.) 


Tuzss THREADS ars in Constant Use mm Lonnon anp 
ow tHe Continent wt tas Various Scuoots or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, anv sy HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDB- 
RERS or Aut Vanistizgs or Worx, 


Tue apove Yarns anv FPiax For Sate py aut Leanne 


JoBs#RS AND RgSTaILBRS THROUGHOUT THE UniTEp Starss 
anv CaNnaD... 





‘AN “OAY GID AVION 
‘300.138 YET JSPMA FL 


SKEELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not ri 
ortear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards, Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 

fures, &c. 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made — to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


BABY BANGS, 


Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; fall value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), ete. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 

Prof. McLean, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiqnes as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 














RIDLEYS 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


OVER 5 ACRES OF SPACE FILLED WITH 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND NEW-YEAR’S PRESENTS 


APPROPRIATE FOR YOUNG AND OLD, RICH AND POOR, MEN,WOMEN, GIRLS, AND BOYS, 


SOMETHING SUITABLE 


FOR ALL AGES AND ALL CONDITIONS, FOR INDIVIDUAL NEEDS, FAMILY REQUIRE- 
MENTS, AND HOME DECORATIONS. 


TOYS, DOLLS. 


A PERFECT LEGION OF BEAUTIFUL DOLLS, DOLL HOUSES AND FURNISHINGS, ME- 
CHANICAL CURIOSITIES, AND OTHER TOYS AND ENTERTAINING GAMES, 


BOOKS 
WwW. 
FAIRY TALES AND STORY BOOKS, CHOICE GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS, 
STATIONERY AND WRITING-DESKS. 
PERFUMES, TOILET ARTICLES, DRESSING-CASES, AND FANCY GOODS, HANDSOME 
‘ARTISTIC CREATIONS IN CHIN A, GLASS, AND SILVER WARE, 


GOLD JEWELRY. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY IN REAL GOLD AND GENUINE DIAMONDS, ODD FANCIES IN 
GOLD AND SILVER PINS AND EAR-RINGS, WITH ORNAMENTS FOR THE HAIR. 


SEAL-SKINS. 


SEAL-SKIN CLOAKS, DOLMANS, NEWMARKETS, COLLARETTES, HATS, CAPS, GLOVES, 
ETC. SMOKING-JACKETS, DRESSING-GOWNS, AND FANCY SLIPPERS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


TO FAIRS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS a Special Discount allowed on all Purchases. 
WILL STORE FREE OF ALL CHARGES, UNTIL WANTED, ALL SELECTIONS NOW MADE. 
OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS WILL FIND THE WINTER NUMBER OF 


RIDLEY’S MACAZINE 


A VERY USEFUL GUIDE IN THE SELECTION OF HOLIDAY GOODS, BEING LARGELY 
DEVOTED TO THE ILLUSTRATION OF TOYS, FANCY GOODS, GAMES, I 


se SAMPLE COPIES, 15c. -Ga 


ORDERS BY MAIL CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand Street; 


56, 58, 60 to 70 Allen Street; 59, 61, 63, 65 Orchard Street, New York. 


SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


DOWN QUILTS & CLOTHING Patent Ventilated 
EIDER and ARCTIC 


DOWN QUILTS 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 
eae They weigh but from 3 to 





ule, 















i 


Sa! EAAAEEADY 


4 Ibs. 
WARMTH — Equal in warmth to three 


pairs of Blankets. 
DURABILITY—Will wear twenty years. 


BEAUTY—They are a great Ornament to 
Bedrooms. 

PURITY—Down guaranteed thoroughly 
purified. 


DOWN UNDERSKIRTS ; 


weight, about 24 ozs. each. They are warm 
as several flannels, and give a graceful and 
elegant support to the dress. 


THE DOWN SOFA PILLOWS 


are made so as to be very attractive, and 
are sold at moderate prices. 


BOOTH & FOX, 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


NEW YORK. 
J sa Id by all Leading Dry-Goods Dealers. 
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“But think of the 
1, ‘If fomerat Seen was pt Bes . hat 5 cents tt wou Idn’ t come 
80 ene on 9 me that aan was a Bt sick. He had drinked 11 tumblers full."—Extract. “I find 
in this the same delicious humor thet has made he © works @ joy furever.”— Will Carleton. 
*Full of genuine wit.”"—Rev. 0. H. Tigany, ).D. “ Homely and jubilant humor.”—Hon. 
8.8. Cox, M.C, “Itis an evangel of the keenest, wittiest, and drollest sarcasm on the 
follies of fashion. "—Luth, Observer. “An exceedingly amusing book.”—Rose Elizabeth 
Cleveland. “There are parts soexcruciatingly funny we have had to sit back and laugh 
till the teara came,"— Weekly Witness, “Unquestionably her best.”—Deiroit Free Press. 


4a NEARLY 650,000 SOLD!13) jon. Sow cee ter 


tions, low necks, dudes, pug dogs, ete, 
AGENTS are taking THOUSANDS of ORDERS The (100) jetures by * ‘Opper” are’ “just 
enn wae Dae me 
Profits, R WEEK. 
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A DURABLE, TRANSPARENT ADHESIVE TISSUE 
For mending torn Music, Bank Bills or other papers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to "the finest Lawns. 
Invisible and cannot harm the fabric to which it is applied. One yard in beautifully decorated tin baton, to be 


had of all druggists at 50c., or mailed direct on receipt of price by Seaunurny & Jounson, 21 Platt St., New York, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 








(COPYRIGHTED.) 


Our Guarantee Seal is on every 
package, and this guarantee 
covers not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also its 
Vegetable origin, 





an equal bulk of water. 
stopper toilet bottles, at 75c. and $1.25. 


If your druggist does not keep our VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE, we will deliver it to your address, 
express prepaid, upon receipt of price. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


The ordinary glycerines of commerce are pro- 
duced from ANIMAL FATS, such as lard, 
tallow, and often grease, which is even more 
objectionable. 
fact prevents many persons from enjoying the 
benefits of glycerine. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE is 
VEGETABLE OIL, and is of such extreme 
purity as will satisfy the most fastidious. 

It is bland to the taste, soothing to the mu- 
cous membrane, and healing to irritated sur- 


The knowledge of this offensive 


produced from SWEET 


faces of whatever kind. 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, whether for 
internal or external use, should be diluted with 


It is put up in glass 





CALENDAR AR IRRY 


We beg to announce ae comple- 
tion of a me Steel Plate Engrav- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
JOHN A. LOWELL& CO, Itis 
pronounced by them the most ex- 
quisite Calendar which the engrav- 
er’s art has yet produced. 

Size, 11x 14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress upon receipt by us of 10cts, 
in stamps, cash or postal note, 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 





PISO'’S CURE FOR 


DURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 

pone Syese. Tastes good. Ui 

in time. Sold by druggists, 
CONSUMPTION 


I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 
y life.—A. H. DowEL1, 
Editor Enquirer, Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887. 


The pest Cough Medi- 
cine is Piso’s CURE FOR 
ConsuMPTion, Children 
take it without objection. 

By all druggists. 25c, 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES RE ALL c 
Best Cough a, — rood. Use 
? in tim drug 


ISUMP TION 





“CLEANFAST” The 
es F. P. Robinson Oo. 


Cleanfast 

‘hy Black Stockings. 
A broad assertion but true, 
the only Stockings in the world 
that will not fade or stain. 
None genvine without our 
trade mark on every pair. 
Use soap freely in washing 
Son. For sale at 927 Broad- 









way, New York; 49 West St., 
TRADE MARK. | Boston; 107 State St.,Chic ago. 


By The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Send for price-list. 





ZIG-ZAG 


tracks all over the carpet don’t 
look nice, but they can’t be 
helped unless there is a Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door 
Mat outside the door. This 
is the only one that is a/ways 
in order, is clean, neat, don’t 
get frozen, wet or sticky, and 
cleans itself, don’t cost much 
and don’t wear out. Ask your 
dealer for one or write to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


> Boston; % Chambers St., 
N ORK; i08 Dearborn 8t., CHIcAGo. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF MENT. 


INVALUABLE FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


An Efficient Tonic for Invalids. 
Tastantaneous Beef Tea. 


For flavoring Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


| N.B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron Lie- 
big’s dignatare in bine across label. 





A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


Especially appreciated by 
Society Ladies whodo not 
care to leave the draping 
of reception dresses to 
other bands. Our form 
fits every member of the 
family, and is a household 
necessity well attested by 
the thonsands now in use. 
Recommended by all Pub. 
lishers of Fashions. Sent 
to any address on receipt 


wr 
a Skirt- Form, in 
case, $3.00, 
Complete Form, $6.50. 
Bazar Skirt-Form Iron 
po, to which bust can 
be added, $3.50, 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 
46 East 14th St., New York. 
Send for Mlustrated Cireular giving full description. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 
These are the ovly perfect Portable Forms ever in- 
troduced.—Tue Burreniok Pussisnine Co, 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


=aePrPs Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


CURE.:..DEAF 


Peck's Parewr Iuprovep Cusaionrp 
Ean Davus Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work ot the natural drum. _Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and always in posi- 
eu tion Conversation, music, even 
whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address F. HISCOX, 853 
Mention this paper 

















woe ELECTRO-SILICON * =<" 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


For sale by all leading dealers, or sent 
post-paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sale Proprietors, 72 John St., New York. 








hal made to order. 


pox Good-Sense Waists for all ages. Breakfast 

Corsets, Dr. Warner’s Health Corset, Skirt and 
HE Stocking Supporters, Abdominal Bandages, 
GER double Ve Waists, Sanitary Towels, Bustles, 
Dress Reform Waists, Comfort Waist Corsets 
of all brands. Send for Dress Reform Quarterly, 
Dress Reform Patterns. Orders by 


mailed free. 
mail a specialty. 


& Dress Reform Parlors, 


39 East 19th St., N.Y. City. 


= Hygienic and Artistic Underwear for Women 
and Children 
= 


Fall and Winter Jersey-fitting Undergarments 
in Silk, Jaeger Wool, and Merino, In stock or 


Mis. E. M. Van Brunt, 39 East 19th St., N.Y. City. 








™ Lord & Taylor 
Black Silks. 


A pure silk that will wear 
as black silk used to wear 25 
to 50 years ago. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & Twentieth St. 





1784 1887. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES BVERYWHERE 
—1In— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS yin Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Preserve Your Health, 


SMITH’S PATENT PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS UNDERGARMENTS af- 
ford, to persons susceptible to cold, 
the best protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATISM, and all 
LUNG DISEASES. Recommended 
for Ladies and Gentlemen by the 
Medical Faculty. Send for highly 
illustrated circular. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
Successors to D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sore Manouracturkss, 


7 MERCER STREET, New York. 


> KIRBY,BEARD &Co % 


THREADING NEFi rc 
‘eagle 


THREADING THREADED 


"PINS, NEEDLES, HAIR PINS. . 


MEDICATED CREAM 


Is the on.y known, harmless, pleasant, and absolntely 
SURE und infallible cure for Pimples, Black Heads, 
and Flesh Worms, It positively and effectively re- 
moves att, clean, completely, and For GoOoD IN A FEW 
DAYS ONLY, leaving the skin clear and unblemished al- 
ways. For those who have no blotches on the face, it 
beautifies the complexion as nothing else in the world 
can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR, and TRANSPAR- 





























ENT, and clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. 
It is a true remedy to cure, and Nor a paint or powder 
to cover up and hide ble mishes. Mailed in plain wrap- 

er for 30 cents in stamps, or two for 50 cents, by 


JEORGE N. STODDARD, Drnegist, 1296 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. My FRECKLE-WASH cures 
Frec kles, ‘Tan, and makes the hands white. Sent post- 
paid for 30 cents. Mention Bazar wher n you write. 





A BOOK OF 500 PAGES 
On treatment and care of domes- 
tic animals, Sent Free. 
Address, HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC 
VETERINARY SPECIFICS, 

109 Fulton Street, New York. 











Unke{o: 


SMEDLEYW’S 
Fine Silk, Merino, and Scotch Wool 
Underwear. 


BRETTLE’S 
STANDARD SILK UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ Fine Silk Hosiery 
For Wedding, Reception, and Party Purposes. 


SILK, COTTON, and MERINO HOSIERY. 


126% 128 Cheauwh St 
Niitadelioh; 





and WOintaey People Senter, Laden, and out, 


the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gemnasium. 






up but 6 inches square floor-room . a t-— 
tific, durable, comprehensive cheap. Send for ‘lrealar, 
« Sehools for Physical and focal Culture,” 16 East 
i4th Street and 713 5th Ave., N.Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Down. Wm, oye, author of “ How 
to get Strou s of it. ‘ I never saw any 
other that I fied’ half as well.” 


FINE IMPORTED | HOLIDAY S00DS 





Louis - Parte a —_ in «Ac — -< 
Bags, Book Covers, bronze Paper Weights, Inkstands, 
Pen Racks, Glove and Mouchoir C. Photo Frames, 
Bric-a-Brac, Jouvin & Co.’s Gloves, Fans, Handker- 
chiefs, Silk Hosiery, &c., at a great reduction. 

J. H. GROJEAN, 
1192 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 








PIANOFORTES. 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship ‘at Darability. 


wink IAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & WASHINGTO 112 — Avenue. 


HINGTON: 817 Market Space, 





ue BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY ete 






2; Hay 
sent C.0.D. any where id to 
the m’fr for Lllust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, ' 7 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


Art Study at Nome. 


Send for cireular of the new course of instruction 
in Art Stupy aT Home, just started by us, Best 
Methods and instructors; extremely low rates. 

Address The Art Interchange, 
Mention Bazar. o 39 West 22d St., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfuous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





From “THE BOY TRAVELLERS ,ONGO.”—By Tuomas W. Kxox- 





NOWN COUNTRY.”—By tue 


nk Bevrwene, 


From “ HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL From “SPRINGHAVEN.”—By R. D. 
aT 


y F. von Reber. BLackmore. 


From *A TRAMP TRIP-"—By Lee Meniwerns From “HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.” 


wile a 


—s ag! ITALIAN POETS.” From “OLD HOMESTEAD POEMS.’ 
D. Howriss By Wautace Brees 


Fuom “THE ROSE OF PARADISE.”—By Howarp Pyur From “HORSE, FOOT, AND DRAGOONS By R. F. Zogsaco 
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SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


IVE demand for beautiful books for holiday presents increases 

every year, and responsive to this demand the books increase 
in numbers, in beauty, and in artistic and literary merit. The im- 
provement in book-making has been as rapid and remarkable as 
the advance in science and mechanics. 

The great progress in wood-engraving has much to do with the 
beauty of modern books, The most notable book of this holi- 
day season is Hngravings on Wood, by Members of the Society of 
American Wood-Engravers, with an Introduction and Descriptive 
Text by William M. Laffan, a magnificent folio published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. The intrinsic value of this book is 
enhanced by reason of its being a perfect specimen of the high 
development of a special branch of art in this country. Mr. Laf- 
fan in his very able Introduction says: “An engraving made in 
America is not to be mistaken for one that has been produced 
elsewhere. ...The work of the American wood-engraver has a dis- 
tinction that is original with itself.” While recognizing the pro- 
ductions of Bewick, who has been called the “father of wood- 
engraving,” as very beautiful and as possessing to-day an undi- 
minished charm and interest, Mr. Laffan says that although no 
new resources have been discovered beyond those known to the 
early German engravers, “a block of wood has possibilities now 
that were not dreamed of in the days when Bewick practised 
white line, nor indeed in days more modern yet,” and that while 
the great English engraver brought a rare intelligence to his work, 
to American engravers belongs the credit of discerning and achiev- 
ing the results that could be reached by the patient and intelligent 
adaptation of the limited means to diverse ends. 

The introduction of photography upon wood led to a rapid ad- 
vance in the engraving of subjects of importance. The necessity 
of drawing on the block was a hinderance difficult to overcome. 
Many artists, who did not themselves understand the technicalities 
of drawing on wood, objected to have their important works en- 
graved, as the individuality of the conception was often lost in the 
transfer. At present, when every line, every light, and every shade 
of the picture is perfectly reproduced by photography, this objec- 
tion on the part of the artist has disappeared altogether, as the 
engraver has only to follow the photograph and render the effects 
as faithfully as possible. With what earnest sincerity this work 
is done is shown in the beautiful volume, which has been prompt- 
ed, says Mr. Laffan, by a creditable and natural desire on the part 
of the foremost engravers of America to put forth something the 
responsibility for which should begin and end with themselves. 

The twenty-five engravings in the collection are all of important 
works, requiring breadth and strength of handling, and delicate 
working out of details of form and texture. One of the most re- 
markable is the engraving by Mr. Bernstrom of Mr. Carl Marr's 
painting entitled “The Mystery of Life,” a power‘ul composition, 
which gives extraordinary opportunity for the display of the en- 
graver’s skill. It seems almost incredible that such a work can 
be so perfectly presented through the medium of wood. The 
gloom of the cavern and the vigorously modelled form of the aged 
man are in stern contrast to the graceful figure of the drowned 
woman lying in a flood of soft light, which is wrought out with 
wondrous delicacy and tenderness. 

Mr. Frank French contributes two engravings, one of a picture 
by Mr. F. D. Millet entitled “ Lacing the Sandal,” and one of Mr. 
Gilbert Gaul’s picture called “In the Enemy’s Country.” These 
subjects require radically different treatment, which Mr. French has 
accomplished with the utmost fidelity, reproducing the quality 
and carefully preserving the distinguishing characteristics of each 
artist. 

It is gratifying to find the name of a woman, Miss Caroline A. 
Powell, among the contributors +o this collection. She is the only 
woman who has been admitted to membership in the Society of 
American Wood-Engravers, and the two specimens of her work, 
one an engraving of Mr. Lafarge’s “Three Marys,” the other of 
Mr. Thayer’s “ Lady and Horse,” show that she is worthy of the 
honor. Miss Powell’s interpretation of her subjects is strong and 
faithful, and the technical excellence of her work deserves the 
highest praise. 

Mr. Gustav Kruell’s engraving of the late William M. Hunt's 
portrait, painted by himself, is a wonderful triumph of the engrav- 
er’s skill over a work which by its startling qualities and eccen- 
tricity of handling bids defiance to reproduction. It is considered 
the most notable work of its kind that an American wood-engray- 
er has produced. 

There are remarkable engravings in this collection by Mr. Tim- 
othy Cole, Mr. F. 8. King, Mr. F. H. Wellington, and others, each 
one of which is an interesting study. Apart from its value and 
interest as showing the great advance of wood-engraving in Amer- 
ica, the book is a superb collection of beautifu! pictures, pub- 
lished with all the attractive accessories of a luxurious holiday 
volume. 

“ Every soul is merry but myself. And this is hard too, as I 
have been trying these three months to do something to make 
people laugh, strolling about the hedges studying jests with a 
most tragical countenance.” Thus wrote Goldsmith from the 
solitary farm-house, in 1772, to his friend Bennet Langton. How 
quickly would his mood have changed could he have heard the 
plaudits and the laughter which were to follow his name down 
through the years, and beheld the exquisite volume which forms 
a setting of what came of those hedge-row wanderings of more 
than a century ago! She Stoops to Conquer, with drawings by 
Edwin A. Abbey, is a book of which every detail is a delight to 
the most refined and esthetic sense. The box which encloses it 
is so handsome that at first sight it might be taken for the book 
itself; but lift the cover, and behold the treasure within, bound 
in leather of soft brown tint with gilt decorations elegant in their 
severe simplicity, and printed on thick, creamy paper as beautiful 
to the touch as to the eye. Mr. Abbey surely took sincere delight 
in illustrating Goldsmith’s famous comedy, and one can imagine 
him in the highest good-humor as his pencil traced the features 
of these jolly old-time characters. From the figure who speaks 
the Prologue with face buried in handkerchief, because, forsooth, 
the era of sentimentalism is killing the comic muse, Mrs. Hard- 
castle scowling over her tea, and on throagh the whole roliicking 
erew to the festive Tony gleefully cracking his whip because he is 
“his own man again,” and the two fair dames tripping through 
the Epilogue, every stroke of the artist's pencil is an inspiration as 
fair and goodly as the play itself. The engravings are perfect of 
their kind, and the ten photogravures of Mr. Abbey's drawings 
ure exquisite specimens of his artistic power and skill. The beauty 
and value of the book are increased by Mr. Alfred Parsons’s deco- 
rative vignettes and initial letters, and by Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
poetical Introduction and Envoi. 

The three volumes written and illustrated by W. Hamilton Gib- 
son are a constant source of delight to lovers of beautiful books. 
They are entitled, respectively, Happy Hunting Grounds, Highways 
and Byways, and Pastoral Days, Each volume is an elegant quarto, 
beautifully printed, and with covers ornamented with typical de- 
signs by Mr. Gibson. These books are a faithful and loving 
representation of what may be found in the fields and forests and 
hearts and homes of New England. The text contains many 
humorous character-sketches, and poetic and scholarly descrip- 
tions of the habits of plants and trees, and of animal and insect 
life. The numerous illustrations, which both artist and engraver 





have treated with rare skill and delicacy, are exquisite pictures of 
what a trained eye may see through the varying seasons of a New 
England year. Mr. Gibson has the fine sense which can discover 
a line of beauty in everything that grows—in the trailing bramble, 
the stately elm, a witch-hazel twig, a cluster of dried button-balls, 
in all that the divine soul of nature can produce—and he has the 
poetic and artistic power to catch the line and hold it for others 
who are not so far-seeing until he instructs them. In Happy 
Hunting Grounds, which is Mr. Gibson’s latest work, attention is 
called to the beauty of many common things which are too often 
ruthlessly destroyed. The passion for clearing away “ weeds and 
bushes” is rampant among us, and much of nature’s best preach- 
ing is silenced by scythe and sickle. Mr. Gibson allows the spiders 
to build webs around his sickle, and obtains the happy result of 
an extensive botanical garden in his city back-yard. If trim house- 
keepers would learn a lesson from his “ Back-yard Studies,” the 
health and beauty of many city homes would be greater. The 
study of Mr. Gibson’s books is more than pleasure, it is education, 
and any person who studies them faithfully is preparing himself 
for a truer appreciation of nature’s handiwork. 

There are some things that retain their flavor in spite of age 
and time, and tne poems of the sweet singer of the seventeenth 
century, Robert Herrick, are among them. The same thing will 
undoubtedly be said in years to come of Mr. Abbey’s exquisite 
drawings which accompany these poems in the beautiful and orna- 
mental volume of Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. 
No other artist can present old English life as Mr. Abbey does it. 
His drawings are as quaint and graceful as the verses they illus- 
trate. Those in search of holiday presents must not overlook this 
beautiful book. 

Since the publication of the interesting description of the 
explorations of Mr. Stephens and Mr, Catherwood among the Cen- 
tral American ruins more than forty years have elapsed, during 
which time no information of importance was added to Mr. Ste- 
phens’s valuable work—the first to reveal the condition of those 
wonderful remains of a dead civilization—until M. Désiré Char- 
nay undertook the task. In 1857, when M. Charnay made his 
first trip to Mexico, he found himself unprepared for a work of 
such difficult and complicated character, and after accomplishing 
but a small portion of his proposed journey he returned to France, 
to start again in 1880 with enlarged knowledge and with complete 
facilities for thorough and scientitic investigation of the motuments 
which lie in the forests of southern Mexico and Yucatan, far re- 
moved from the ordinary lines of travel. An interesting and high- 
ly picturesque account of M. Charnay’s explorations, translated 
from the French by J. Gonino and Helen 8. Conant, is given in 
The Ancient Cities of the New World, a handsomely bound and 
elegantly illustrated volume recently published by Messrs, Harper 
& Brothers. 

After landing at Vera Cruz, M. Charnay went to the high table- 
lands north of the city of Mexico, where, at Tula, the ancient city 
of the Toltecs, he excavated ruins of great archeological im- 
portance. He then visited Teotihuacan and the ancient Nahaul 
cemeteries on the lower slope of Popocatepetl. From thence he 
proceeded southward to Yucatan, where he explored the famous 
ruins of Aké, Chichen-Itza, Kabah, and Uxmal. The Usumacinta 
River was next visited, upon the banks of which lies- the wonder- 
ful collection of ruined temples which M. Charnay called Lorillard 
City, in honor of the gentleman who furnished a large portion of 
the fund for the explorations. The closing chapters of this 
interesting volume are devoted to the ancient monuments on the 
borders of Guatemala, and the ruins of Mitla in Oaxaca. 

This long journey involved much hard labor, as a great portion 
of the route traversed a wild country where it often became ne- 
cessary to cut a path through the forest. M. Charnay’s courage 
and perseverance under difficulties command admiration. He 
has done what he could to throw some light on one of the most 
obscure corners of the history of man, which at the outset he 
States to be his earnest purpose, and he has produced a most en- 
tertaining and readable book, which all students of early American 
history will welcome as containing the latest and most accurate 
account of the Central American ruins and of the relics of ancient 
peoples whose descendants still inhabit the vast tracts of wild 
country which surround them. The volume is embellished with 
more than two hundred illustrations of ancient sculptures and of 
Mexican scenery aud buildings, and with maps of the route of ex- 
ploration. 

Modern Italian Poets, by W. D. Howells, is an interesting study 
of Italian poetry during the century ending in 1870—a period of 
which there is not much general knowledge. The book has 
grown out of studies made during the last twenty years whenever 
Mr. Howells found the mood and time. In the Introduction it is 
shown that poetry had much to do with the political redemption 
of the Italians, as it expressed their longing for freedom in the 
romantic and passionate language which laid hold upon the excita- 
ble Southern blood. Mr. Howells has sought to reproduce the 
universal and esthetic flavor of this poetry wherever it is separa- 
ble from its political quality, humorously declaring that he cannot 
sympathize with Count Alfieri and others in their tirades against 
tyrants, as he has never seen one. The early Italian literary 
academies, the members of which poured out an incessant slip- 
slop in verse, are severely handled, and Mr. Howells then presents 
the life and character of poets—Alfieri, Silvio Pellico, Tommaso 
Grossi, and others—who were the brightest lights of Italian litera- 
ture during the century past, illustrating their works with some 
delicious translations of his own which he does not need to tell 
his readers are “careful,” as any one familiar with the poetry of 
the South recognizes the grace and fire and tender passion of a 
people in whom heart and soul are as predominant as intellect. 

This book is smali, but it contains more substance than many a 
larger volume, and the style in which it is written is so sparkling 
and so charming that the reader hangs over it entranced as over 
a garland of beautiful flowers. 

A History of Medieval Art contains a comprehensive and schol- 
arly history of the architecture, sculpture, and painting of the 
Middle Ages, by Dr. Franz von Reber. Begiuning with early 
Christian and Byzantine architecture, Dr. Reber traces the growth 
of the marvellous basilicas and cathedrals of Europe and the East, 
with their wealth of frescoes, mosaics, and sculpture. The sec- 
tions devoted to painting of the Romanic and Gothic epochs are 
of specialinterest. This beautiful volume is published in uniform 
style with A History of Ancient Art, by the same author, the 
translations beiug made by Joseph Thacher Clarke, whose own 
researches in the same field render him specially fitted for the 
work. Either one of these books, with its richness of valuable in- 
formation and its numerous interesting illustrations, would be a 
handsome holiday gift. Taken together, they form a complete his- 
tory of art, beginning at the age of tradition and extending through 
the ancient Chaldean and Egyptian civilizations and the wondrous 
structures and paintings of the Middle Ages. 

Philosophy of Theism, vy Borden P. Bowne, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Boston University, is a new volume that would be a 
valuable acquisition to any thoughtful reader. Professor Bowne’s 
earlier works, Metaphysres, a Study of First Principles, and Intro- 
duction to Psychological Theory, placed him at once among the most 
clear and forcible of modern thinkers. His latest book is an admi- 
rable presentation of the doctrine of Theism. The arguments made 
use of are both philosophical and rational, and the style is so clear 
and unencumbered that even those readers whose minds are not 





drilled to the study of abstruse questions will have no difficulty in 
following Professor Bowne’s line of thought. 

In The Russian Church and Russian Dissent Mr. Albert F. 
Heard gives an account of the Orthodox Church of Russia, its ori- 
gin, history, and present condition, and of the innumerable sects 
which have grown out of the schism of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Heard’s long familiarity with the Russian language and people 
has made him thoroughly conversant with his subject, which he 
does not present theologically, but in such popular form as to be 
of interest to all intelligent readers concerned in the religious 
growth of nations. It will be a surprise to many to learn of the 
great number of sects existing under Russian rule, some holding 
mystical doctrines and prohibiting ceremonies, others believing 
many strange things and practising the most absurd and abomi- 
nable rites, but all alike imbued with a most profoundly devotional 
spirit, which has the merit of sincerity even if it is not always in- 
telligent. 

Publie attention, one might almost say affection, is much drawn 
to Russia at present because it is the country of Tolstoi, that won- 
derful author who seizes hold of the heart of human life as no 
other has done before him, whose writings are an unfailing plea- 
sure to all who love sincere and earnest effort to bring about a 
reign of justice and purity and peace. In Sebastopol Count Tol- 
stoi tells some things he saw while with the Russian army during 
the famous siege. ‘These sketches are full of force and color. No 
other writer could picture the awful reality of the hospital and 
the trenches with so few strong touches, which are faithfully re- 
produced by Mr. F. D. Millet, who is the translator. There is also 
a tender and appreciative introduction by Mr. Howells. Sebastopol 
is a small, unpretending volume, but it contains much rare thought. 

An Unknown Country, by the author of John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, a beautiful and richly illustrated volume, was scarcely pub- 
lished when the sad news was flashed across the seas of the death 
of Mrs. Craik, or Miss Mulock, as she is more often called, a lady 
who is beloved in many American homes for her sweet and pure 
novels and her graceful poems. This last work from her facile 
pen is a brilliant and sparkling description of a holiday journey in 
the north of Ireland, a region strangely beautiful in its desolation 
and isolation, and inhabited by a quaint people, of whom Mrs, 
Craik draws many striking and pathetic pictures. Although she 
called herself absolutely non-political, her kind heart led her to 
wish that English legislators before dealing with Ireland would 
first take the trouble to know Ireland, and one of her great objects 
in writing this book was to teach the English people that with the 
Irish “a ’andfal of ’elp is worth a cart-load of pity.” It is char- 
acteristic of her noble life that her last work should be to preach 
the gospel of peace. 

Her works, including her novels, her charming fairy tales and 
stories for girls, and a beautiful volume containing her Songs of 
our Youth, are published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 

Gilbert White in his rambles at Selborne did not bring a purer 
and simpler love of nature to his work than Dr. C. C. Abbott dis- 
plays in his Waste-Land Wanderings, which is one of the most fas- 
cinating volumes of the year. In Upland and Meadow—an earlier 
volurne—Dr. Abbott told what he discovered while exploring Po- 
aetquissings Creek. In his latest book he goes farther abroad— 
“some miles” away from home—and drifts with the tide-water up 
and down the stream now known as Crosswicks, a word much 
easier to pronounce than Mechen-tschiholens-sipu, the ancient Ind- 
ian name of this secluded waterway. 

It is interesting to note how much may be found in such a small 
area of waste-land and water by one who goes out with eyes open 
to see. There are birds and insects singing and chirping in the 
thicket; there are many different species of trees and flowers and 
grasses; there are musk-rats to watch, and water-snakes to play 
with. Dr. Abbott finds one coiled snugly upon a mat of dead 
leaves on a floating hemlock slab, and seems to take it as a friendly 
handshake when the reptile nips his thumb. Not content with 
studying the present life of the waste-lands, Dr. Abbott searches 
out the site of ancient wigwams, and finds weapons and broken 
domestic utensils of the oldest inhabitants of the Delaware Valley, 
and from old chronicles he locates the first white settlers, who 
more than two hundred years ago found the creek a“ goodly spot, 
well worthy of settlement and cultivation,” and did therefore build 
themselves “most comfortable and generous houses.” Apparently 
those early settlers found some other spot which seemed to them 
more “ goodly,”’ for they have vanished like the Indians, and, hap- 
pily for the naturalist, an almost unbroken solitude now reigns at 
Crosswicks Creek. Waste-Land Wanderings is charming reading 
for winter days, as it recalls the hum of bees and the perfume of 
many flowers. 

The sparkling papers describing army life in France, England, 
Germany, and the United States, by Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum, 
are now published in a handsome volume entitled Horse, Foot, 
and Dragoons, with excellent illustrations by the author. Mr. 
Zogbaum is as skilful with his pen as with his pencil. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than his description of the grand 
mancuvres in Normandy—the waking up of troops on a wet, 
gray morning, and their wild scurrying across country in search 
of the enemy (another wing of their own army), which they meet 
at last in a grand sham-fight, cannon belching forth flashes of 
powder, and much vigorous and harmless firing from behind 
fences and hedges all along the line—a kind of military practice 
which reminds one of the fire drill on an ocean steamer, when im- 
aginary flames are extinguished with much shouting of orders and 
swinging of buckets. A charming portion of the book describes 
galloping across prairies and alkali deserts with United States 
troops, among cow-boys, Indian villages, and other typical forms 
of Western life. ‘ 

The Scottish Pulpit from the Reformation tothe Present Day is the 
title of a new work by the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, author of 
Joseph the Prime-Minister and other volumes of studies of Bible 
characters, While Dr. Taylor makes no attempt to furnish com- 
plete biographies of the famous Scotch preachers of the period of 
which he writes, he gives an excellent review of their work and 
its influence on the people. Of living preachers he makes no 
mention, for reasons which he says are too obvious to state. 
After an able historical introduction, Dr. Taylor reviews the work 
of John Knox, Archbishop Leighton, Thomas Chalmers, and 
others who were prominent in their time. The sketches which 
form the volume were originally delivered before the students of 
Yale Theological Seminary, where they awakened much interest 
and attention. 

The popular edition of Dr. Thomson’s The Land and The Book, 
published at a much reduced price, is printed from the same plates 
as the more sumptuous edition, and contains all the illustrations 
and maps. The great value of this comprehensive work is already 
established. The three volumes, Southern Palestine and Jerusalem, 
Central Palestine and Phenicia, and Lebanon, Damascus, and Be- 
yond Jordan, contain accurate pi.vures of Bible lands, written by 
one who worked forty-five years as a missionary among the scenes 
he describes. The book would be a wisely chosen Christmas gift 
to a Sunday-school teacher, as there is scarcely any event in the 
Bible to which Dr. Thomson does not refer, quoting texts and de- 
scribing the natural surroundings, the remains of ancient life, and 
the present condition of the locality where it took place. 

Haifa, or Life in Modern Palestine, by Laurence Oliphant, is a 
series of sketches of localities in the Holy Land connected with 
sacred history. During a residence of three years at Haifa, a 
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small town at the foot of Mount Carmel, Mr. Oliphant had excep- 
tional opportunities for exploring the country and for mingling 
with the different peoples who inhabit it. His account of the 
Druses is of uncommon interest, and several chapters of his book 
are devoted to their religious and domestic customs, He gives 
much information concerning the labors of the “ Palestine Explor- 
ing Fund” of London, describing the archeological discoveries 
made by the expeditions of this society. 

Epi in a Life of Adventure is another recent volume in 
which Mr. Oliphant describes some of the things which he has seen 
in travelling through many countries. He says if “ moss” signi- 
fies hard cash, then it is true that a rolling stone gathers none of 
it, but that there are other kinds of moss—adventures, experience, 
and a general knowledge of the world—which a human rolling 
stone does gather more than a stationary one, and it is some of 
these riches which Mr. Oliphant embodies in this volume. 

Lovers of bright books of travel must not overlook Mr. Meri- 
wether’s Tramp Trip, in which he tells how to see Europe on fifty 
cents a day. He did it himself, and saw much more of the coun- 
try and its people than any first-class tourist. Although his read- 
ers may not have courage to follow his example, they will at least 
discover how much of interest may be seen by striking out from 
the guide-book line of travel and fraternizing with the common 
people. 

Manners and Social Usages, by Mrs. John Sherwood, is of more 
use to readers of Harper's Bazar than any other one volume. A 
book is usually written because the author has something he wishes 
to say to the world, and the merit of the book creates the demand 
for it, but in this case the demand created the book. Number- 
less questions are written in good faith to Harper’s Bazar, includ- 
ing everything that the most fertile brain can imagine concerning 
the etiquette of social and domestic life. It is for the purpose of 
answering these questions correctly and concisely that this book 
has been written. The earlier editions met with unparalleled suc- 
cess, and the new edition, to which twenty-one chapters have 
been added, will be found still more serviceable. Mrs. Sherwood, 
who is a member of the best society in America, and in England 
as well, but who yet holds herself in the high position of a digni- 
tied looker-on, has exceptional advantages for distinguishing the 
true from the false in matters of etiquette, and her advice and 
instructions can be implicitly trusted. 

The book would be a most acceptable present to any lady who 
desires to be strictly correct and elegant in matters of dress, re- 
ceiving and making calls, in the giving of receptions and dinners 
and teas, in accepting or declining invitations—in short, in all 
things pertaining to social life. 

An excellent book for young house-keepers is Family Living on 
$500 a Year, by Juliet Corson, a collection of papers which have 
attracted much attention in the columns of Harper's Buzar, and 
which are now published in a neat volume. Family Living com- 
bines directions for managing and beautifying a home, with many 
excellent and economical recipes, instructions about marketing, 
and other things of great importance to all who are striving to 
live comfortably on small means. Miss Corson never gives a recipe 
until she has tested it; in other words, she can always be trusted. 

The Virginia Cookery Book, by Mrs. Smith, the Unrivalled Cook- 
Book and House-keeper’s Guide, by Mrs. Washington, and Practical 
Cooking and Dinner Giving, by Mrs. Henderson, are all most use- 
ful helps to house-keepers who are interested, as all women should 
be, in the comfort and health of their households. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson’s interesting papers on Women and 
Men, which have afforded such rare enjoyment to the readers of 
Harper's Bazar, are now published in a volume. Colonel Higgin- 
son’s fine humor and keen observations on matters both past and 
present give a peculiar charm to whatever he writes. There are 
many suggestions in the Women and Men papers which if taken 
faithfully to heart will help women to assume a more independent 
position in both literature and business. 

Ladies wishing to become accomplished equestrians will find 
much useful information in Horsemanship for Women, by Theodore 
H. Mead, with illustrations by Gray-Parker. In this country, es- 
pecially in the North, it is the few that ride. While girls of the 
South are from earliest childhood accustomed to spring to the sad- 
dle and gallop over vast plantation lands, our Northern girls are, 
as a rule, not at home on horseback, and need a course of training 
in order to be graceful riders. Mr. Mead’s book gives full direc- 
tions for proficiency in this healthful and pleasant exercise, and 
he has the heart and good judgment to show that a horse is more 
easily managed by kindness than by harsh and violent treatment 

Readers of Carlyle’s Frederick the Great will welcome the Me- 
moirs of Wilhelmine, Margravine of Baireuth, translated and edit- 
ed by the Princess Christian, a quaint and peculiar book, revealing 
with terrible vividness the wretched domestic life of German royal 
people in the days when the writer and her brother, the Great 
Frederick, were young. Carlyle calls it a “human book,” and 
adds, “There is a most shrill female soul busy with intense ear- 
nestness here, looking and teaching us to look.” The things one 
does look at through this book of Wilhelmine’s are almost in- 
credible when it is remembered that they took place in palaces, 
where it would seem that the brutality of early times lingered 
lunger than it did in the homes of the common people. 

Charles Reade, Dramatist, Novelist, Journalist, is a recent vol- 
ume published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers in uniform style with 
the library edition of the works of that distinguished author, 
This memoir is composed chiefly of Charles Reade’s private jour- 
nals and letters, arranged and edited by Charles L. Reade and the 
Rev. Compton Reade. Apart from the interest in the private life 
of a favorite author, this book can be read on its own merits. It 
is crowded with odd thoughts and startling observations on peo- 
ple and things made by the crabbed, genial, and altogether very 
peculiar Charles Reade in his off moments, when he was neither 
thinking of an audience nor striving for celebrity—a reflex of the 
inner life of the man who possessed more contradictory elements 
of character than any other man of his time. He was sure to be 
found fighting on the side of the suffering and the oppressed, but 
whether he would be found there smi!ing or snarling was not so 
sure, and one of the charms of this very charming book is its un- 
limited store of surprises. The reader never knows if the next 
page will contain a laugh or a growl; it sometimes contains both, 
one melting into the other with most bewildering suddenness. 

“If one wanted an effectual deterrent to use in the case of a 
lad seized with the fancy for going to sea, it would not be easy to 
find it more readily than in the often painful experiences of the 
author,” writes Bishop Potter in an Introductory Note to Captain 
Samuels’s fascinating book, From the Forecastle to the Cabin, in 
which that sturdy sailor gives a true narrative of his wonderful 
adventures during the voyages of many years. There is a true 
ocean flavor about this book, and a genuineness which makes it 
far more attractive in its accounts of mutineers and pirates and 
savages than any sea fiction which was ever written. 

The Life of Keats, by Sidney Colvin, is the latest issue of the 
“English Men of Letters” series, of which Mr. John Morley has 
the editorial supervision. There are now thirty-eight volumes of 
these interesting biographies, which form a popular history of 
English literature from the time of Chaucer. In preparing the 
Life of Keats Mr. Colvin has consulted many unpublished sources 
of information, from which he has gathered some new and im- 
portant matter not given in the earlier lives by Lord Houghton 
and others. He writes in a spirit of tenderness of the poet whose 











“days of the years of his life were few and evil,” and many will 
agree with him that Keats was “the most Shakespearian spirit 
that has lived since Shakespeare.” 

The biographies of “English Men of Letters” are popular among 
those in search of simple, unostentatious, and yet valuable holiday 

ifts. 

A fund of healthy amusement lies between the covers of the book 
entitled Zhe Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quiés, translated from 
the French of Paul Célitre. There is something wrong about the 
man or woman who can read this book and maintain a serious 
countenance. Nothing could be more ludicrous than fat Dr. 
Quiés, whose only idea of happiness is to sit at home in his study, 
dragged by a series of absurd accidents across seas and deserts 
and wild country by boat and balloon and caravan, in spite of his 
constant endeavor to proceed no farther. The illustrations, of 
which there are one hundred and twenty, are as mirth-provoking 
as the story. 

When Mr. Frank French drew and engraved the studies of 
children’s heads in Home Fairies and Heart Flowers he did a ser- 
vice of love for every mother’s heart. Lotus flowers are wreathed 
on the cover of this beautiful book, and those who turn its pages 
may, like the lotus-eaters of old, forget the cares of daily life and 
lose themselves in a dream of happy innocence with these sweet 
child faces framed in flowers. There is a graceful poem to each 
picture by Mrs. Sangster. The volume is published in elegant 
holiday form, and the delicate engraving is some of Mr. French's 
best work. It is a book to please children as well as motbers—an 
ideal Christmas gift to a home where child fairies have brought 
sunshine and happiness. 

A Christmas never comes around that the children have not 
new reasons for gratitude to Messrs. Harper & Brothers for the 
attractive volumes prepared especially for their entertainment and 
benefit. There is always, year after year, the new bound volume 
of Young People, which contains a rich variety of everything 
youthful hearts can desire in the way of beautiful illustrations 
and delightful and instructive reading; and there is a wished-for 
present in the shape of a subscription to the coming volume 
which will last for a whole year, bringing new treasures every 


week, The volume just beginning promises many fascinating 
features. There will be serial stories by Mrs. Lillie, Mr. Alden 


(who knows much more about “Jimmy Brown” than he has told 
yet), and by other popular authors, while Miss Alcott, Mr. Stoddard, 
Mr. Brander Matthews, and many others who know how to write 
for little folks, will combine to make the coming volume of Young 
People better and more entertaining than its predecessor, if such 
a thing is possible. 

The boys and girls who have read Mr. Howard Pyle’s charming 
collection of stories and jingles in the volume entitled Pepper and 
Salt will rejoice that there is a new volume for them, The Wonder 
Clock, beautifully bound and printed, containing four-and-twenty 
marvellous tales, one for each hour in the day, written and illus- 
trated by Mr. Pyle. The clock strikes the hour from midnight round 
to midnight before each story in dainty verses written by Katharine 
Pyle. What rare good luck it was for the children that Mr. Pyle put 
on his dream-cap one day and stepped into Wonder-land! for there 
on the tip-top of a steep hill he found Father Time’s house, and 
up in the garret of the house he found the wonder clock. It had 
so many fascinating puppet-shows, which stepped out one after 
another as the hours went by, that Mr, Pyle called all the children 
to don their dream-caps and come to Time’s garret with him. 
What took place there is told in this beautiful volume. The 
stories in Zhe Wonder Clock are real old-time fairy tales, as quaint 
and charming as the talk of witch-mothers and fairies and en- 
chanted beasts who, as everybody knows, did inhabit the earth in 
the good old Golden Age. The children who receive this exquisite 
book on Christmas morning will have a feast of amusement be- 
fore them; and we believe the fathers and mothers will draw 
down the dream-cap together with the little folks, for a man ora 
woman who can turn the pages of Zhe Wonder Clock without a 
renewal of childhood days is an object for commiseration. Mr. 
Pyie bas method in his folly, and he throws much wit and wisdom 
into his stories, which touch the philosophy of human life. 

Some years ago, when Mr. Coffin wrote Building the Nation, 
he promised his young readers that in due time he would take up 
the history of our country where he then left it, and tell them 
about the war of the rebellion. This promise he has fulfilled in 
the Drwn-Beat of the Nation, which Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
publish in beautiful form, with more than one hundred and fifty 
illustrations and maps. There is so much to tell that Mr. Coffin 
found it impossible to condense the narrative into one volume, 
The Drwn-Beat of the Nation carries the war to the close of 1862, 
and subsequent volumes will continue the history up to the time 
of the re-establishment of the authority of the United States 
throughout the land. 

Mr. Coffin gives a clear and well-arranged history of the causes 
which led to the war, followed by graphic pictures of the events 
and battles which took place during the first two years. As war 
correspondent he had exceptional advantages for observing the 
movements of the army, and for seeing many things with his own 
eyes. He writes a simple and truthful narrative of events, and 
has, to use his own words, “endeavored to lay aside prejudice.” 
In this he has succeeded as well as could be expected of one to 
whom the war is an event of yesterday. He has done his best to 
write an honest history, fair to both sides alike, and if the North- 
ern bugles ring a little high in places, his voung readers will not 
hear them, for happily the boys and girls of to-day have but little 
comprehension of the sectional agitations which died before they 
were born, They will read this book as a fascinating tale of 
something that happened long ago, very much as their fathers read 
the tales of the Revolution. The “blue and the gray” have 
clasped hands, and that clasp is cemented and made stvonger than 
steel by the solid union of the rising generation. 

The Boy Travellers on the Congo is the title of the beautiful and 
richly illustrated volume which Colonel Thomas W. Knox has 
ready for his young friends this holiday season. It makes the 
eighth volume of * The Boy Travellers Series,” which now includes 
adventures in nearly every part of the world. In this new book 
Colonel Knox does not go to the audacious lengths of taking the 
boys through the dangerous regions of the Congo, but follows a 
method of instruction much more pleasant and peaceful. 

The boys, together with their faithful companion Dr. Bronson, 
find themselves fellow-passengers with Mr. Henry M. Stanley on 
a steamer from New York to Southampton. African travel 
becomes the subject of conversation, and it is proposed that 
afternoon reauings shall take place from Mr. Stanley’s great work, 
Through the Dark Continent. The boys read in turn, aided by 
Mr. Stanley, who points out the most striking portions of the nar- 
rative. When this work is finished, conversations are held about 
Mr. Stanley’s last book, Ze Congo, and the founding and growth 
of the Free State. This fascinating boys’ book concludes with 
an account of Mr. Stanley’s present mission for the relief of 
Emin Bey, and with some lively descriptions of the hunting ad- 
ventures of Mr. Du Chaillu and other famous African travellers, 
The book was prepared at the suggestion of Mr. Stanley him- 
self. It was proposed to make a condensation of his great works 
for the use of young readers. As the famous explorer had no 
tine for such a task, he requested Colonel Knox to use the mate- 
rial in his Through the Dark Continent for a new volume of the 
“ Boy Travellers,” which, with its beautifully ornamented covers, its 











maps and many illustrations, and its entertaining and instructive 
contents, forms a most attractive Christmas present for any boy 
or girl. 

Of the Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire, a delightful and 
complete account of that wonderful country, its history and its 
people, of the travels in South America, and of the five volumes of 
adventures in the Far East, it is unnecessary to speak in detail, as 
their popularity is firmly established among the boys and girls of 
America, 

An excellent book of natural history for youthful readers is 
Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land, by Sarah Cooper, a lady 
whose name is pleasantly familiar to readers of Young People. 
Her book is a complete outline of zoology, beginning w'th the 
sponge and tracing the gradual development of the animal king- 
dom upward from the simplest forms of life to the highest. The 
illustrations are abundant and interesting. 

Microscopy for Beginners, by Alfred C. Stokes, is a useful com- 
panion for young students of natural history, 
a natural passion for “ bugs and things,” and it often happens 
that parents, pleased at the desire for information in the child, 
bestow a microscope, which soon becomes a tiresome toy unless 
the youthful naturalist has some guide to the name and nature of 
his “ finds” in the fields and ditches. Dr. Stokes’s book will en- 
able him to proceed with his eyes open. After devoting a chapter 
to the microscope and its parts, the author describes many com- 
mon things, giving drawings to aid in their identification, The 
book relates almost exclusively to aquatic objects, as even a begin- 
ner is familiar with the common bugs and grasses of the field, 
while the pools and ditches are swarming with minute animal 
and vegetable life, the wonders of which are invisible to the 
naked eye. 

The pretty illustrated volumes of “ Harper's Young People Se- 
ries” are always acceptable presents for little folks. The series 
includes bright stories for boys by Mr. Otis, Mr, Alden, and others ; 
Mrs. Lillie’s Music and Musicians, a most interesting and instruct- 
ive book for youthful readers; and many other attractive volumes 
The latest issues are The Flamingo Feather, by Mr. Kirk Munroe, 
a thrilling tale of the struggles and sufferings of the Huguenots in 
Florida three hundred years ago, introducing wild adventures of 
the young hero among the Indians, and Zhe Colonel's Money, a fas- 
cinating story for girls, by Mrs. Lillie. 

A Blot in the’ Seutcheon, and other Dramas, by Robert Browning, 
is the latest volume in the series of “ English Classics,” edited by 
W. J. Rolfe. The editorial work of this book, as well as that of 
Browning’s Select Poems, in the same series, in both of which Mr. 
Rolfe has been assisted by Miss Hersey, displays rare critical judg- 
ment, and contains much information of interest to the large circle 
of American readers of the English poet. These very neat and 
low-priced editions of Browning’s most celebrated poems are 
especially suitable for dainty Christmas gifts to appreciative 
readers. 

The new number of the Franklin Square Song Collection is a 
graceful token for a family of musical young people. It contains 
two hundred songs, and together with its three companion num- 
bers forms an attractive library of sweet ballad music and hymns, 
many of which were sung in the family circles of fifty years ago, 
and which are too good to pass into oblivion. In addition to the 
songs, these books contain considerable text referring to com- 
posers, circumstances under which certain famous son 
ten, and to other musical matters. 

A translation of Goethe’s Faus/, both the first and 
parts, by John Auster, is recently published by Mes Harper & 
Brothers. This translation was first published in England about 
fifty years ago, and a proof of its excellence lies in the fact that 
it still holds its place among the standard versions of Guethe’s 
great work, Each translation of Faust possesses specially mer- 
itorious passages, and for those who cannot read the original, 
renderings by different hands are necessary to a perfect com- 
prehension of the great poem, Mr. Auster did his work conscien- 
tiously, and has given many passages with exceeding beauty and 
truth. 

There is much common-sense philosophy in Dialect Ballads, 
which Mr. Charles Follen Adams speaks through the lips of that sub 
stantial specimen of Anglo-Teutonism, “ leedle Yawcob Strauss’s” 
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father. The dialect is admirably sustained, and one can almost 
hear the voice of the puffy old gentleman as he talks about “ mine 
vamily”—Katrina, leedle Yawcob, und der baby. The honest 


man’s convictions are solid and hearty, and the reader can respoud 
to every word in the book, “ Yaw, dot ish so.” 

Old Homestead Poems, by Wallace Bruce, is a recent volume 
published in handsome form, with many illustrations—a very pret- 
ty gift book, containing stirring ballads of home and country. Mr. 
Bruce’s pictures of domestic life are tender and full of genuine 
feeling, and his patriotic verses are strong, ringing, and true. He 
is a veritable poet of the people, and holds a high place in their 
hearts. 

The great advance in the art of book-making is as apparent in 
volumes of fiction—the life of which, except for the novels of a 
few famous authors, is fleeting at best—as in works of more en 
during character. Lying on the writer’s table are two time-stained 
volumes containing a novel by Miss Porter, published by J. & J. 
Harper in 1830—fifty-seven years ago! The binding is plain and 
unattractive, the paper upon which the text is printed is coarse 
and rough, and the type is small and not very clear. Yet these 
volumes were a good specimen of the book-making of their time. 
One handles these old books with a tenderness akin to reverence. 
They are the seed, as it were, of a vast and rich library of artistic 
beauty and of the world’s noblest thought. And here, jostling up 
against them with the familiarity of loving children, are a crowd 
of volumes of modern fiction, with delicate engravings, soft, creamy 
paper, and bindings as beautiful as modern taste can invent. One 
of the handsomest among them is Z'heir Pilgrimage, a rare coni- 
bination of Mr. Warner’s humorous fancy and sharp perception of 
wise and foolish human nature and Mr. Reinhart’s artistic grace 
and skill. Some other fascinating volumes are Bar Harbor Days, 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison, a dainty tale of what two little fox-ter- 
riers knew about their human friends at the watering-place; Mr. 
Pyle’s Rose of Paradise, an old sea yarn in charming modern 
dress; Blanche Willis Howard’s Tony, the Maid, the most piquant 
and amusing story of the season; Springhaven, a thrilling tale of 
Lord Nelson’s time, by R. D. Blackmore, with many illustrations ; 
A Humble Romance, and other Stories, by Mary BE. Wilkins, who 
excels in her sketches of certain phases of New England country 
life; beautiful editions of April Hopes, by Mr. Howells, and Miss 
O’Meara’s Narka, the Nihilist ; Captain Macdonald's Daughte ria 
powerful and striking Scotch story by Archibald Campbell; and 
six volumes containing Mr. Rider Haggard’s novels, the character 
of which is too well known to need comment. It is worse than 
useless to discuss the question as to whether this writer of aston- 
ishing fiction is a brilliant meteor flashing over the literary world, 
to meet the tragic fate of She and be swept back to nothingness 
by the flame which gave him life, or whether he will take his 
place among those who endure. He is here now, very much here, 
and he holds his readers as firmly as the beauty of She held those 
who worshipped her. 

Will the next half-century develop an advance in book-making 
equal to that of the fifty years past? Possibly it may; but what 
new form of beauty will appear is beyond the power of the imagi- 
nation to conceive, 
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